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METAPHYSICS 
TODAY 


BY JOSEPH MOELLER 


WHAT IS THE STATUS OF 
Metaphysics today? Does it still enjoy 
any kind of general esteem? And what 
is more important, can it bring us to 
what we call truth, to the authentic goal 
of philosophical thought? Or has Meta- 
physics become questionable just be- 
cause what, from antiquity, has been 
considered as truth has become ques- 
tionable? 

Answers to these questions are not 
easy to come by. Today there are many 
circles that reject Metaphysics entirely. 
Materialism and Positivism dismiss all 
metaphysical knowledge: for them Met- 
aphysics is meaningless. In the realm 
of the special sciences there is general 
scepticism regarding Metaphysics: its 
questions are often simply not under- 
stood. The critical or, in some cases, 
reserved attitude toward any Meta- 
physics is encouraged by the fact that 
the methods of the special sciences do 
not lead to a Metaphysics and that, from 
the point of view of the special sciences, 
every metaphysical “method” seems 
questionable. 


Attempts to ground a Metaphys- 
ics that is itself inductive have 
rather increased its questionability than 
eliminated it. Moreover, in many philo- 
sophic circles, Metaphysics since Kant 
is considered dead. And even if you are 
not a Kantian, you are aware of the 
limits of human thought. That human 
understanding fails in the search for a 
knowledge of other-worldly being is, 
apart from a few exceptions, a philo- 
sophic commonplace. 

On the other hand, we should not 
overlook the fact that in the last forty 
years we can detect a certain type of 
inquiry which — apparently — leads in- 
to the area of what we call Metaphysics 
or metaphysical thinking. Peter Wust 
had spoken of the resurrection of Meta- 
physics, but who would dare to charac- 
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terize the past decades in such a man- 
ner? It is indeed beyond dispute that 
the problems of Metaphysics have come 
alive in the last decades in a way which 
was not thought possible at the turn of 
the century. But we would still be view- 
ing the situation in too one-sided a man- 
ner if we were to speak broadly of a 
resurrection of Metaphysics in philos- 
ophy. 

True, there is more attention being 
paid again to the meaning of Platonic 
and Aristotelian thought. And it is no 
longer the case that one who today 
refers to Plato and Aristotle must im- 
mediately be confronted with the ob- 
jection that such thinking has been put 
to rest once and for all by Kant. The in- 
vestigation of medieval philosophy — 
especially in pointing out the authentic 
philosophic leanings of Thomas Aquinas 
as well as a more just appraisal of neo- 
Platonic-Augustinian thought — has 
shown that the Kantian critique had 
not done justice to the true metaphysical 
problematic. The history of Metaphysics 
is recognized as more diverse than Kant 
saw and presented it. Furthermore, it 
is incontestable that certain tendencies 
have developed in which metaphysical 
problems were taken up and thought 
through anew. 

Above all we should mention German 
Idealism and its development to the 
present. We could also refer to Phenom- 
enology and Existentialism. On the other 
hand, what is called “Neo-Scholasti- 
cism” and which cannot in all respects 
be considered a fortunate thought-de- 
velopment, has perhaps reached its 
term. Though it is concerned with a 
basic consideration of problems, these 
problems have lost much of their force 
and meaning through a schematization 
apparently not entirely free from the in- 
fluence of Rationalism. 

But with all that, little has been 
said about the situation of Metaphysics. 
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Is Metaphysics still alive today? It is not 
enough to note that we still pay atten- 
tion to metaphysical questions and that 
—especially in connection with Catholic 
theology — there are still various forms 
of an academic-type Metaphysics. The 
question is whether Metaphysics is still 
alive. 

Whoever asks that question cannot 
simply rest content with a reference to 
the negative answer of Dialectical Ma- 
terialism and Positivism: he cannot sim- 
ply take this rejection as itself a verifi- 
cation of Metaphysics — though it is 
certainly true that in both answers, pro- 
vided this rejection be absolute and rad- 
ical, a Metaphysics is implicitly con- 
tained. Today the question is whether 
Metaphysics can really reveal a compel- 
ling sort of truth, and whether this com- 
pelling truth stands in a necessary in- 
ner connection with what we call Meta- 
physics. The question is whether philos- 
ophy must necessarily be, at base, Meta- 
physics, or whether philosophic thought 
may not basically be Metaphysics or 
perhaps cannot be Metaphysics. For you 
can definitely appreciate the meaning 
of Metaphysics in the history of thought 
and expose the one-sidedness of the 
Kantian critique, only to reject Meta- 
physics all the more sharply — though 
in a more conciliatory fashion. And you 
can try, as Sartre has dared in radical 
fashion, to place the question of Being 
in the midst of a phenomenological 
method precisely in order to reject 
Metaphysics. 

There is today a mode of thinking 
radically opposed to Positivism as well 
as to Materialism — thinking which in 
no way closes itself to the values of 
spirit, and yet stands rather critically 
opposed to Metaphysics. We of the 
twentieth century must ask ourselves 
whether all that which Metaphysics in 
the course of the centuries has worked 
up into a conceptual structure has de- 
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veloped to such an extent that any other 
way no longer seems possible. Everyone 
who knows nothing but Metaphysics 
would be ready to triumphantly accept 
such an answer. He would look upon this 
answer as a triumph of Metaphysics it- 
self. 

But is this not saying that Meta- 
physics has properly solved the basic 
questions of human existence and that 
we cannot go beyond these basic ques- 
tions? Thus every philosophical attempt 
must locate itself within the framework 
of these basic questions as outlined by 
Metaphysics. 

But the question about which this 
is concerned means something else to 
the one asking the question. He does not 
doubt the historical achievement of Met- 
aphysics; but he does doubt the implicit 
claim raised by a method of thinking 
which transpires in the dark realm of 
the Transphysica, to make assertions 
with a certitude that appears to have 
not even a degree of probability. 

You may then consider Metaphys- 
ics as a sign of the power of the hu- 
man mind. But its propositions still can- 
not raise any compelling claims on this 
basis. You may also consider Metaphys- 
ics as a kind of philosophic faith. But 
just at this point doubts arise as to 
whether all these conceptual construc- 
tions have led to a genuine philosophical 
solution. 

Further, it is asked, has not the 
highest Being, or the Absolute Spirit, 
as demonstrated with apparently abso- 
lute binding force, become much more 
questionable to us today than was ever 
the case in the Greek, Medieval or Ideal- 
istic traditions? Is it a question here of 
true human knowledge or only of choos- 
ing a Weltanschauung, even though a 
very respectable one? Would Metaphys- 
ics as a consequence be only a kind of 
human thought which, as _ thought, 
transgresses the limits of human exist- 


ence and against which — not indeed 
entirely in a false manner, though not 
at the same time very aptly — Kant 
had pointed out the limits of human ex- 
istence? 

On the other hand, we cannot deny 
that Kant himself, in indicating the ra- 
tional necessity of the thing-in-itself, 
and also with regard to the regulative 
meaning of the ideas, had transgressed 
his own established boundaries. Yet 
would this “grasping-beyond” the being 
of the datum (in the Kantian sense) 
present no binding claim? 

And even if, going beyond Kant, we 
speak of Transcendence and thereby 
recognize the knowledge of Being as 
necessary, is Metaphysics in this way al- 
ready justified? Does not our thought 
even here remain a thinking in various 
horizons which in each case refers back 
to a different point of departure? Would 
our thinking then be anything different 
than the horizon-thinking of a finite 
man? And would not the very finitude 
of this man be nothing but the self-mani- 
festing limit of our thought which al- 
ways seeks to reach beyond itself and 
thereby in this attempt already mani- 
fests its failure? Metaphysics would al- 
so be one type of this sort of thinking — 
perhaps not the worst kind of thought 
insofar as it manifests in its highest 
form the moral values and the noblest 
ideas of the human mind. 

But even so, all that would remain 
within the horizon-thinking of a finite 
man, of one who develops his Metaphys- 
ics in this way as he thinks of an ab- 
solute horizon. But again, is the “abso- 
lute” of this horizon anything more 
than a construct of this finite man who 
thereby even in his speaking of an “ab- 
solute” merely gives expression to his 
own thought? For as little, you might 
say, as man can surpass his own fini- 
tude, so little can thought reach some- 
thing other than a finite horizon, even 
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if this be designated or supposed as ab- 
solute. The meaning of Metaphysics 
would in this way not be contested; but 
what would be contested is the claim 
which it raises time and time again. 
For precisely this claim would reduce to 
a human construction. 

Such a way of thinking could de- 
fend itself from the charge of relativism 
in spite of its critical stand toward Met- 
aphysics. Then it is a question of term- 
ing specific positions relative and of es- 
tablishing this relativity absolutely. 
(This easily refutable error we will 
kindly leave to those who would refute 
relativism and can only achieve it in- 
sofar as they reduce a certain way of 
thinking to a formula.) Such thinking 
may be nothing but an indication of the 
finitude of man and therefore of the 
very finitude of this thinking itself. Thus 
it would only be “relative” in the sense 
in which even human existence itself is 
not absolute but relative. Could not a 
philosophy which merely wishes to ex- 
pose this human existence and thought 
be the genuine philosophy of our times? 

Such a philosophy may not be un- 
conditionally inimical to Metaphysics. 
It would only point to this: that Meta- 
physics today has no genuine chance to 
succeed because it has not taken the fin- 
itude of man seriously enough. From 
this point of view the objection against 
Metaphysics could be that it has too 
hastily sought to outline the finitude of 
man in order to explain all through an 
absolute Being, while we see today for 
the first time how properly differen- 
tiated this finitude is — so differentiated 
that we are ever and again going back 
to question these differences, and that 
in such a requestioning the finitude be- 
comes more certain, but the “absolute” 
more uncertain. 

The finite does not in this way be- 
come absolute, but the absolute can ap- 
pear relative, relative precisely with re- 
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gard to the human spectator who has 
even given up the idea of allowing valid- 
ity to an absolute standard. In this way 
the metaphysical mode of thinking 
would have the significance of pointing 
out the questionability and limitedness 
of human thought in that the “absolute” 
referred to only refers back to the lim- 
its of thought and thus destroys any 
supposition of the Absolute. 

Could not the well-known conclu- 
sion from the finitude of the things- 
which-are and of men to an absolute 
Being, the typical conclusion of medi- 
eval thought, stand and still not be ca- 
pable of illuminating the entire breadth 
and differentiation of this very finitude? 
Neither reference to Aristotle nor to 
Leibnitz should be able to speak un- 
conditionally against this assertion, 
for each epoch of intellectual history 
lives off the thought of the men al- 
ready living at the time. And does not 
the pre-established harmony of Leibniz 
present itself precisely as a position in 
process (vorgaengige —?)? And was 
not the Unmoved Mover of Aristotle not 
itself really absolute, since it was not a 
Creator? 

In mentioning such like objections 
against Metaphysics, or rather such a 
thinking through of the status of meta- 
physical questioning, you might call to 
mind Jaspers and Heidegger. And es- 
pecially Jaspers, since he speaks of 
Transcendence and yet, at the same 
time, maintains that the true content 
of such Transcendence cannot be re- 
vealed to the philosophic inquirer. Thus 
the decision of Kierkeggard as well as 
of Nietzsche stand open for philosophi- 
cal thought as genuine possibilities. 
Never could philosophic thought itself 
endorse the claim of one position against 
another. You might think of Heidegger 
insofar as he refers time and time again 
to the forgotten-ness of Being in Met- 
aphysics. You might also consider the 
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phenomenological method which, even 
in taking the epoché seriously as a basic 


philosophic presupposition, stands re- - 


servedly before metaphysical assertions 
that have not been sufficiently pon- 
dered, or even rejects their claims. 

You could bring contrary argu- 
ments against all this; but have such 
arguments already considered and de- 
lineated the horizon in which they move 
so matter-of-factly? For is it so certain 
that Metaphysics has always sufficiently 
considered its own path? Is it not so 
that we* can think over much more 
quietly and impassively the differentia- 
tion and the various possibilities of met- 
aphysical inquiry as though this 
amounted to a merely systematic in- 
vestigation? For the latter is too easily 
inclined to orientate itself to an estab- 
lished point of departure and an estab- 
lished goal, and in such orientation to 
also set up its own method as absolute. 
And too easily it forgets that even so it 
is only one mode of human thought, 
even if what it thinks happens to be 
true. 

Can philosophy really lead to a gen- 
uine solution? Can this solution claim 
for itself the name “truth”? The name 
of truth, indeed: But is truth itself hid- 
den in this name? And how will truth 
be revealed if we always push to one 
solution which only claims the name of 
truth? Do we today know more about 
what truth really is than was the case 
two thousand years ago? Or has the es- 
sence of truth only receded still fur- 
ther from our grasp? 

You might say that we are too little 
taken up with thought. Yet each joy is 
only intelligible in and through that 
about which it rejoices. And this “about- 
which” manifests itself to us today in 
such a manner that it has become, con- 
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trary to former times, more difficult to 
pass apodictic judgments. Of course such 
judgments will be made time and time 
again; but in many cases we recognize 
with little reflection that they must be 
retracted. It is difficult for contempor- 
ary man to still take apodictic judg- 
ments seriously, for we know, on the 
basis of a two thousand year history, 
how often apodictic propositions and for- 
mulae were retracted or shown as of 
limited application. Too often already 
“absolutely certain” propositions have 
been shown to be very relative, even 
though thoroughly intelligible, asser- 
tions. 

Has Metaphysics properly fulfilled 
its function of refering man to a final 
goal? Or has it not failed itself in such 
reference, since even this difinitive 
finality appears as only one possibility 
of man? Or has Metaphysics an entirely 
different sense, so that it has basically 
misunderstood its role? 

It is not a simple matter for the 
Metaphysics of our time to judge along 
these lines. Even if it always found the 
right answer, it would still be a ques- 
tion of whether through this answer it 
had overcome the question or whether 
through an answer it only creates a new 
aporia, that of question and answer. 
And in the end, only one thing becomes 
alive again, the differentiation of our 
questions. 

But all these questions appear as 
real difficulties when we ask the central 
question previously ignored: What 
really is Metaphysics? What is the Met- 
aphysics? The thought of Plato or that 
of Aristotle? The thought of Plotinus or 
of Augustine? Of Thomas Aquinas or 
Duns Scotus? Certainly we should not 
forget Leibniz and Wolff in this respect. 
In what way has the problem and even 
the construction of a Metaphysics be- 
come alive again in Kant, who was ap- 
parently so hostile to Metaphysics? Is 
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German Idealism a form of Metaphysics, 
or a thinking whish places itself in 
direct opposition to Metaphysics? And 
did Nietzsche only place himself in op- 
position to Metaphysics, or does his 
thought imply a new kind of meta- 
physical inquiry? 

And if we just begin with Plato and 
Aristotle, how ought we to interpret the 
opposition between Platonic and Aris- 
totelian Metaphysics? For we must stil! 
delineate the horizon from which we in- 
terpret this opposition, or rather the 
common-ness in this opposition. Doubt- 
less there is a distinction between Pla- 
tonic and Aristotelian thought. But no 
one who does not grossly over-simplify 
Aristotelian philosophy could dispute 
that for both thinkers there is question 
as to what we should call Metaphysics. 


Is Metaphysics bound to the search 
for an eidos? Is it a thought that looks 
to an essence as a norm? Does it repre- 
sents a knowing which reaches essen- 
tially into the supra-sensible? But is the 
supra-sensible already the transcend- 
ent? Or does Metaphysics go beyond 
the supra-sensible to the transcendent? 
Is metaphysical thinking to and from 
Being? But when and how will thinking 
about Being become Metaphysics? Or 
is Metaphysics essentially the positing of 
the One and its meaning as the encom- 
passing ground? Would the One only 
be supposed by Metaphysics? Questions 
remain, even if you are of the opinion 
that Heidegger’s position on the forgot- 
ten-ness of Being in Western Meta- 
physics is too one-sided and is not suited 
to the very differentiation of Metaphys- 
ics as well as its aims and its history. 


In opposition to Heidegger you 
might be tempted to say that Meta- 
physics is concerned with the Being of 
the things-which-are, and that genuine 
Metaphysics comes to a break-through 
when Being is thought of, or when it 
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enters into thought, as that which unites 
and binds. But what is that Being which 
enters into thought? Is it any more 
than our thought-presupposition? And 
would it not be we who make this pre- 
supposition? Duns Scotus, e.g., sharply 
rejected, in the name of a critical Meta- 
physics, the esse of Thomas Aquinas as 
the ultimate point of view. And even if 
you wished to raise serious doubts about 
Duns Scotus’ point of departure, how 
do we critically justify the fact that 
Being ultimately means and must mean 
fullness of Being, absolute Being? 

Metaphysics must think over again 
the mode of thought suitable to it and 
the path along which it has walked and 
will walk. Recollection of this path is 
at the same time a recollection of the 
differences of the path and consequent- 
ly of the various possibilities which man- 
ifest themselves along the pathways of 
Metaphysics. 

Both those who reject Metaphysics 
and those who consider metaphysical in- 
quiry as irreproachable have very often 
spoken of the Metaphysics. One almost 
gets the impression that the one group 
considers it easier to do away with Met- 
aphysics by attempting to put it over 
a denominator in order to prove that 
the calculation does not come out even. 
To this the advocates of Metaphysics 
even willingly accede (so far as gen- 
uine Metaphysics is their aim). But they 
reject the reduction to a denominator 
and therewith the whole argument. And 
still the adherents of Metaphysics do not 
tire of time and time again emphasizing 
the continuity of metaphysical inquiry 
from Plato to the present, in spite of all 
the breaches made by the most diverse 
thinkers. They try to prove that every 
genuine philosophical question must 
basically be Metaphysics. And it is pre- 
cisely this that is contested by those 
who in the fight against dogmaticism ad- 
vocate the dogmatic thesis that genuine 
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philosophical inquiry can have nothing 
to do with Metaphysics. 

Metaphysics was perhaps first ex- 
pressed by the Western mind when Pla- 
to had Socrates speaking in the Phaedo 
of the “second way” which was under- 
taken “with a view to the investigation 
of causes” (99d). And this method leads 
to the Good and the Beautiful in itself 
(100b), after the method of grasping 
something of the proper causality in- 
volved through a consideration of phys- 
ical forces was shown to be unsuccess- 
ful (99c). 

Surely this way was prepared. In- 
deed, without the cosmologists and with- 
out Parmenides it would scarcely have 
been possible. Must not every genuine 
metaphysical inquiry up to the present 
orientate itself along this way? For with 
the question of whether we can mount 
above the things-which-are, every Meta- 
physics stands or falls. And does not 
Metaphysics everywhere declare itself 
where the things-which-are surpassed in 
the direction of Being? Metaphysics is 
characterized precisely in that Being is 
spoken of as that which is not empirical 
and not objective. Metaphysics is char- 
acterized by the fact that it even probes 
into this “Not” in order to allow Being 
to be revealed. And at the same time, 
Metaphysics must fall back upon the 
“Not” in the clarification of Being in 
order to separate Being from the things- 
which-are. 

But what is this Being about which 
we are here speaking? One may say 
that Being is the emptiest and most uni- 
versal concept which comes to mind 
both in reference to ourselves and to the 
things about us. But in such a view the 
existent would only be presupposed 
without one’s having inquired into what 
such “existing” means in general. And 
the “universal” would only be set in op- 
position to a “concrete,” without the 
“Being” itself of this concrete existent 


being clarified. Further, all such at- 
tempts fail before the insurmountable 
problem that they must always refer 
back to the human Logos, without, how- 
ever, being able to clarify the “Being” 
itself of the human mind. If one inter- 
prets Being only as expression, one al- 
ways reduces philosophy to a human 
Logic, without being able to clarify the 
basis of the structure of the Logos. But 
in so doing, we have already capitulated 
in the face of “Reality” because we have 
reduced it in the process. 

When we say that something “is,” 
such an expression is not simply equiva- 
lent to a “universal” expression; we 
push back much further to the ground 
of the existent. And it is with reference 
to the hidden-ness of the ground which 
is here expressed that we can say one 
thing about light and energy, about 
compact objects and also about living 
beings and men: they are — and that 
without prejudice to the problem of dif- 
ferentiating the specific fields still per- 
haps unknown to us. The Being about 
which we are speaking here is not an 
empty definition, but that which deter- 
mines both the things about us and our- 
selves. It is that which already lies at 
the basis of any “definition” of our 
thought and which we must presuppose 
if we speak at al] of “definition” and 
of the “given.” 

If all things thus push towards 
Being, then, of course, one can ask the 
question: What now does “Being” really 
mean? Still, this question, which itself 
can give the impression of trying to 
show the manifold “meaning” of that 
which we call “Being,” and thereby to 
further clarify “Being” — this question 
rests for the most part, only on a mis- 
understanding, and easily blocks the ap- 
proach to Being. For if such a question 
is asked, then the “essence” of meaning 
generally will have to be first clarified. 
And it must be made clear whether and 
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in what sense a “meaning” of Being 
generally can be spoken of; for I can 
rightly speak of an interpretation or 
meaning only if that about which I in- 
quire in some way points back to “some- 
thing,” which then can clarify the ob- 
ject in question or the field of inquiry. 

Now, doubtlessly, I can outline the 
meaning of the question of Being, and 
that indeed from the most diverse points 
of view. One can investigate the mean- 
ing of this question in the history of 
philosophy and in intellectual history 
generally, but also with reference to a 
systematic philosophy. The can occur 
even if the question of Being is still not 
“clarified.” Furthermore, various 
“meanings” of Being present them- 
selves: identity in judgment, factual 
presentation, “authentic” Being as es- 
sence, Being as horizon, Being as full- 
ness of reality. Were one to draw up 
such a list, one could ground it phenom- 
enologically or through the history of 
philosophy, without thereby mention- 
ing anything about the “correctness” or 
the priority of one “meaning” over the 
others. 

This method seems clear and rea- 
sonable enough compared with some 
vague question about Being which does 
not itself clarify what this Being about 
which it inquires should “authentically” 
be. Yet the method mentioned fails — 
though it certainly can be utilized for 
the purpose of orientation. It fails be- 
cause in such a method “Being” al- 
ways remains related to finite thought. 
Nor do we thereby explain what this 
thought really is and how the relation 
of this thought to Being is to be under- 
stood. It fails, moreover, on the score 
that every determination, even that of 
“fullness of reality” and “horizon” ap- 
pear somehow to demand that with 
these concepts we shall think beyond 
Being and so get Being into our grasp. 
But in truth, all these conceptions are 
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surpassed and encompassed by Being, 
which cannot itself further be surpassed 
and encompassed. Thus the question 
about the “meaning” of Being can in- 
deed serve to clarify the question of 
Being, but never or not at all to clarify 
what “Being” should properly mean. 
For Being itself transcends the ques- 
tion of Being and makes it possible. 


But what is the Being after which 
we seek? At first one should never ex- 
pect an answer. Whether and in what 
sense an answer here presents itself in 
the course of philosophizing remains at 
first an open question. Aristotle had al- 
ready seen that such an answer can 
have no definitive character. Conse- 
quently for us genuine Metaphysics re- 
mains somehow an impassé — not an 
impassé which merely rejects questions 
without giving any answer, but that 
genuine dropia which, since Plato’s early 
works represents and must repreesnt an 
essential element of every genuine phil- 
osophical inquiry. Metaphysics is there- 
fore genuine impassé insofar as it stands 
open to Being. 

Now, precisely because the answer 
to Metaphysics transcends our categori- 
cal expressions, we are necessarily led 
into the area which confronts and de- 
termines us and which cannot be ab- 
sorbed into our Logos. (Therefore, 
every attempt to reduce Being to the 
finite thought of man is foredoomed 
from the very beginning to failure. More 
specifically, Onto-logy would thereby be 
reduced to Logic and the Being of the 
Logos, as well as the Being of man, 
would be bracketed in — or rather out. 
But in this way the horizon of the ques- 
tion of Being will never be reached.) 
Being will not be encompassed by Meta- 
physics. Metaphysics does not determine 
Being — rather, Being determines Met- 
aphysics. Still less can genuine meta- 
physical inquiry encompass God, for God 
is more than “Being.” It is not therefore 
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to be denied that many systematic pre- 
sentations of an academic-style Meta- 
physics (we have in mind especially the 
Wolffian Metaphysics and many man- 
uals of Neo-Scholasticism) represent 
questionable schematizations of what 
Metaphysics should really be and really 
is. For just when one knows all things 
and tries to grasp all things in ideas, 
the properly metaphysical inquiry is 
killed. And we do not thereby contest 
that many correct answers can be found 
in such presentations. Nor do we deny 
that true relationships are expressed 
therein. We merely question in what 
measure a metaphysical inquiry is here 
still living in any proper sense of the 
term. We question whether here these 
very relationships as well as their ex- 
pression (which can as such be 


thoroughly correct) will yet be seen in 
the realm of the properly metaphysical 
question about Being. 

One will have to say that Being is 
the encompassing, that which pene- 


trates all, that which determines all. 
When such expressions are used, they 
do not claim to clarify Being from an- 
other conceptual horizon. Conceptual 
horizons such as those of the “encom- 
passing and penetrating” should only 
serve to lead us all the more to Being 
and to indicate to our thought the di- 
rection of the way. We are thus con- 
cerned with the direction of the way. 
For Being, to which Metaphysics leads, 
Being, from which our thought is es- 
tablished, is not exhausted in the char- 
acteristics which characterized philo- 
sophical solutions since Plato’s Idea of 
the Good, since the characterization, 
through the Aristotelian Form on the 
one hand and the Unmoved Mover on 
the other, since the Thomistic esse and 
actus purus. We are saying that Being 
is not exhausted by all these character- 
istics. That does not mean that these 
solutions are false, nor does it mean 


that one solution is as comprehensive 
as another. There definitely can be one 
among these attempts at solution which 
reaches deeper than the others into the 
problem in question. 

All these questions should be con- 
sidered both from the systematic and 
the historical point of view, and they 
can — at least partially — be answered. 
We are only saying that the question 
of Being is a hidden question, or rather 
the hidden question of any genuine Met- 
aphysics — implicit even where Being 
“as” Being has not already been ex- 
pressly named or rather has not itself 
made its appearance. For if Being is 
that which is hidden, can it then not al- 
so determine the philosophical inquiry 
from out of its hidden-ness? In many 
manifestations of things-which-are — 
even in art — Being may very definitely 
manifest itself, even if it is not expressed 
in language. And with what power is 
Being expressed in that which Plato 
characterized as ide and déos! The his- 
tory of the manifestation of Being in 
philosophy is not identical throughout 
with the catalog of the explicit treat- 
ments of the question of Being. 

In such a view, the recently empha- 
sized opposition of a Being and Essence- 
philosophy (which is not to be con- 
tested) would also have to be thought 
through anew: it should be shown in 
what way Being becomes manifest in | 
“essence” without “Being” or “essence” 
being reduced to human understanding. 
And even if such a reduction be at- 
tempted, we must then inquire into the 
Being or essence of man as to its mean- 
ing. The subjectivity of the subject in 
contemporary philosophy is in such a 
view no solution, but only an aporia. 

Amidst all this differentiation, that 
which the various inquiries have in 
common should not be overlooked. Met- 
aphysics is the thought of man through 
all differentiations of the things-which- 
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are towards an ultimate horizon in 
which thought somehow capsizes. It 
fails in that this thought can only 
measure its grasp beyond the horizon in 
a negative manner; in that this “over 
and beyond” also appears as nothing. 
Therefore we speak of the in-finite, of 
the im-measurable. But while Metaphys- 
ics is here thinking into a nothing, this 
“nothing” manifests itself as Being, ex- 
isting, or rather super-existing, of neces- 
sity. And this self-manifestation is the 
historical “grounding” of the phlosophi- 
cal inquiry — a manifestation which is 
thereby to be presupposed, since we 
must presuppose for each limitation 
that which makes this limitation pos- 
sible. And we must presuppose this, else 
the basic communication between lim- 
ited beings would be impossible. A “pure 
limit” is thus impossible, since it can- 
not ground communication between the 
limited. (Thus the often made assertion 
that “all” “is” senseless, is not sense- 
less, but represents a binding frame- 
work among the various things-which- 
are, whose “sense” is perceived in their 
senseless-ness. However, such an asser- 
tion is self-refuting by reason of this 


very sense-claim, for without this claim — 


the assertion is not only senseless, but 
simply impossible.) 

Since we are encroaching upon the 
last limit, besides the beings confronting 
us, we must presuppose Being itself even 
in the “nothing” — Being which 
grounds the beings confronting us as 
well as our inquiry. The metaphysical 
“grounding” is thus in the last analysis 
the reference to the grounding ground 
which grounds our inquiry, but it is not 
simply a sketch of this ground. And 
since this is the case, the metaphysical 
inquiry generally reveals itself in the 
course of our investigation into the 
Being of the things-which-are. Since 
this is the case, Metaphysics is ultimate- 
ly a question about the One, about the 
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grounding, the encompassing, which we 
do not just set up and which transcends 
every horizon that we set up. But if 
philosophy does not intend to remain in 
pure phenomenological description, it 
must necessarily inquiry about the One, 
since each question and also each dif- 
ferentiated treatment lives from out of 
the binding One, however unknown this 
One may be to us. Philosophy thus 
necessarily becomes Metaphysics, since 
the philosophical inquiry, as an inquiry, 
is at all possible only insofar as it lives 
from out of the binding One. The recog- 
nition of this grounding One takes place 
on the ground of transcendence towards 
Being appearing in human inquiry, but 
which, as trascendence of the ground, 
dominates the things-which-are and es- 
tablishes our inquiry. 

The philosophy of our time is faced 
with the decision either to carry out the 
process of transcending or to persist 
before it. Such persistance can, at the 
same time, bring with it a rejection of 
this very transcending. But then phi- 
losophy would be nothing but a manner 
of description of the things-which-are or 
of our thought-processes. Rejection of 
transcending beyond the things-which- 
are bespeaks a persistence in the fac- 
tual and rejection of every ultimate 
question of finality. 

Rejection of the process of tran- 
scending can camouflage itself as a re- 
jection of Transcendence itself and ab- 
solutise certain immanent aspects of the 
world without further ado, as, e.g., in 
Dialectical Materialism. And the rejec- 
tion of Transcendence can itself only 
serve to bring out anew the problem of 
the process of transcending, as, e.z., 
in ‘Nietzsche’s doctrine of the Super- 
man. But one will not always be able to 
demonstrate that a persistence before 
the process is necesarily hostile to Met- 
aphysics. However, with nothing more 
than the delineation of an ultimate hori- 
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zon one need not necessarily confront 
Metaphysics in the authentic sense of 
the term. For such delineation can re- 
fer to man, finite man who no longer 
thinks beyond, since he is of the honest 
conviction that he can no longer think 
beyond. But it likewise cannot be said 
that genuine Ontology exhausts itself 
merely in pointing out a horizon, for 
precisely in this way the relatedness of 
finite thought to Being will appear. But 
the question of what Being is and how 
the things-which-are are understood 
from Being is only presented as a ques- 
tion. 

That does not mean that the con- 
sideration of the various horizons of hu- 
man understanding and the inquiry into 
the one encompassing horizon is unim- 
portant for an Ontology. We should 
rather say that a grounding of Ontology 
— and also a grounding of Metaphysics 
generally — is only possible through 
such a consideration of the range of hu- 
man understanding. Still the appeal to 
the things-which-are as that which con- 
fronts us remains at first an ontic ex- 
pression which in its necesity can only 
be clarified through reflection upon un- 
derstanding. Only thus can Ontology 
and Metaphysics be grounded. 

Ontology and Metaphysics? The 
contemporary situation of philosophical 
thought may be characterized by the 
fact that the necessity of an Ontology 
has again been emphasized both by 
Phenomenology and Existentialism as 
well as by the vastly different inquiry 
of Nicolai Hartmann. Pure scientific 
theory and a mere logically positivisic 
mode of treatment are not sufficient. 
(One must surely be forewarned from 
underrating the influence of this merely 
logicising thought. A movement orien- 
tated along purely technical lines also 
likes to keep up its “technicising” in the 
philosophic realm. Herein lies the dan- 
ger both of a methodology developed 


solely along the lines of scientific theory 
and of an exclusively logical method- 
ology with respect to the philosophic in- 
quiry.) But the mere fact that here — 
and indeed in an entirely different way 
— a new Ontology is demanded, still 
does not indicate the path towards Met- 
aphysics. Today Metaphysics is re- 
jected by the various factions which 
strive for a new Ontology: the time of 
Metaphysics is thought to be past. 

Nevertheless, there is no true On- 
tology without Metaphysics, and this 
simply because there is no Ontology 
without a transcending from the 
things-which-are to Being. But in such a 
transcending (as one may also point out 
in detail) Being is thus aimed at as the 
unifying element, since it must neces- 
sarily be presupposed as the unifying 
element. But in here searching out a 
basis for an Ontology, a meta-physical 
starting point is implicit, since the Met- 
aphysics of anything that exists and is 
given investigates its Being. (Therefore 
on the one hand there can be genuine 
metaphysical questions in philosophical 
Anthropology which do not belong to 
Ontology as such, since they merely in- 
quire about this thing-which-is, i.e., 
man. On the other hand there are in an 
Ontology, especially in the doctrine of 
the categories, questions which must re- 
fer back to a descriptive Phenomenology 
and can in no way be deduced from a 
metaphysical starting-point. Attempts at 
an Ontology not orientated metaphysi- 
cally can therefore in no case simply be 
designated as philosophically meaning- 
less.) 

Ontology must examine in what 
way a Metaphysics is primary or what 
thought-structure is contained in it. But 
it will find in such “structure” a pre- 
structure which the human mind has 
not planned, and it will recognize how 
to distinguish it from the structure of 
metaphysical thought. (There is not just 
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one Metaphysics, but various modes of 
metaphysical thought.) Precisely in the 
measure that Ontology considers Being, 
but at the same time throws light upon 
the relationship of human thought to 
Being, it demonstrates the possibility of 
various modes of human thought, which 
are still directed toward Being. There 
are various ways to express truth, but 
this very variety proclaims that there 
can ultimately be but one truth. Who- 
ever says that indeed necessarily posits 
truth as “something” which is basically 
super-human. And whoever does not 
recognize this has reduced truth to a 
human construct whose Being remains 
unclarified. Man is thus the essence 
which is never capable of being clari- 
fied, and what truth is can be explained 
even less. Only the question remains, 
and the most questionable is the ques- 
tion why we question at all. 

To reduce Metaphysics to the finite 
thought of man appears as a tempting 
solution of all difficulties. Actually, it is 
not only an alluring, but a self-evident 
way, for is Metaphysics not finite 
thought, and does it not so remain? And 
does not man remain always finite, even 
if he be immortal? The difficulty doubt- 
less lies deeper, for no one will contest 
that Metaphysics is finite thought. The 
difficulty lies in interpreting how the 
finite thought and the finite Being of 
man himself are to be thought in refer- 
ence to one another and how this rela- 
tionship is to be clarified. Indeed, one 
could scarcely contest that from finite 
Being comes finite thought. But just 
what is finite Being? And in what way 
does it present itself? Is factuality, the 
fact of not-being-self-determined, of 
“given-ness”-to-oneself, the proper 
ground of all philosophy from which we 
cannot escape? Or is it here only a ques- 
tion of a given-ness from which we must 
abstract as reflective thinkers? As long 
as we elude this question, we can refer 
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to finitude and can then clarify all per- 
spectively from, and in the name of, 
finite thought. But that means that we 
relate all back to individual men and 
leave their Being itself in darkness. And 
is the thought which contracts itself to 
the finitude of man somethng other 
than the thinking through of the sub- 
jectivity of the subject which cannot 
even escape the circle of this subjectiv- 
ity since, on principle, it will in no way 
allow any questioning with respect to 
the proper character of man? Would 
then the ground in whose name such 
a fundamental attitude is held be this 
subjectivity of the subject which simply 
no longer questions its Being? Would 
the finitude of each question perhaps 
be the same as that which is expressed 
time and time again in philosophy? But 
can we really think the finite without 
moving into a presupposition of the in- 
finite? We do not mean a presupposition 
in the sense of a postulate, or in the 
sense of any intuition or a presupposi- 
tion which would be nothing more than 
the syllogistic conclusion of our thought. 
We mean a presuposition which neces- 
sarily arises from the fact that we even 
think the finite and in such thought are 
yet refered ultimately beyond the hori- 
zon out of which we think. For we think 
not just that which we represent. 
Rather, we go in thought beyond our 
representation-possibility to the presup- 
position of every representation. But 
such presupposition is ultimately that 
which is presupposed for finite action it- 
self. Though that which we are we refer 
to a horizon which means more than fi- 
nitude. Such reference seems to be as 
necessary as it is incontestable. And yet 
one can contest it, but in a proper man- 
ner only with the reservation that this 
presupposition no longer remains in the 
region of our representative thought. 
But this “presupposition” also does not 
allow this, since it first makes possible 
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such a thing as representative thought. 
For it is nothing but the direction of our 
understanding to the ultimate horizon 
which in the thinking through of a par- 
ticular position allows the ultimate 
grounding and Being, which is never en- 
tirely definable, to be manifested. This 
manifestation occurs in such a way that 
the horizon which we seek is manifested 
as “something” which determines our 
thought: we are not the constitutors of 
Being, but rather those constituted by 
Being. But God who here is able to be 
manifested to philosophical thought is 
the same one who hides himself from 
philosophical thought, for we can never 
know him philosophically as he is. In 
each manifestation of God, a closing 
takes place for our thought at the same 
time. But our philosophical knowledge 
of God still goes beyond all our expec- 
tation and daring. 

What follows out of all that for 
Metaphysics? Metaphysics is not con- 
cerned with thinking about such re- 
markable auxiliary concepts as 
“ground,” “cause,” “substance,” etc., 
which alienate us from the things- 
which-are. Metaphysics can utilize such 
concepts in its thinking, but to do so 
does not constitute a fully developed 
Metaphysics. To schematize thought in 
such concepts is to schematize Meta- 
physics. And a schematized Metaphysics 
is related to Metaphysics as gaudiness 
to art. 

On the contrary, Metaphysics is the 
thinking through of the things-which- 
are back to Being. And this thinking 
through is itself an achievement of 
Being, since thought is a mode of hu- 
man Being. Metaphysics takes place 
towards Being and from the Being of 
man. (Really, the Being of man is still 
to be thought back further to Being it- 
self, by which the complete achieve- 
ment of Metaphysics becomes evident.) 
Such Metaphysics occurs with the com- 


plete perfection of the person, insofar 
as thought is also a personal deed. But 
such Metaphysics is “personal” in a 
deeper sense insofar as the ground of 
personal being developes in it, for Meta- 
physics occurs as the development of 
Being which makes a person into a per- 
son. Personal existence and Metaphysics 
live and think from out of the same 
Being-ground. Metaphysics is the 
thoughtful building up of the person up- 
on Being. 

In this way Metaphysics appears not 
merely as the setting up of horizons 
which man constructs “beyond” the 
things-which-are. It is much more the 
perfection of personal Being along the 
exceptional lines of a questioning by the 
whole man according to his grounding 
power into precisely that which makes 
a person into a person. And this ground- 
ing power leads beyond the subjectivity 
of the subject, since the Being of the 
human person is characterized by its 
reference to existing things and thus 
manifests the two-fold meaning of on- 
tological difference. 

We cannot abstract from Being in 
Metaphysics precisely because we must 
consider the things-which-are. But two 
modes of Metaphysics can be distin- 
guished: one which presses from the 
being of the things-which-are into es- 
sence in order to throw light upon it; 
the other which measures this essence 
against Being itself and thus under- 
stands Being as the norm of the “being- 
ness” of the things-which-are (Seiend- 
heit des Seiendes). The understanding 
of Metaphysics admits both approaches 
and in a sense it furthers both methods, 
since our thought itself is differentiated 
and must be so. We think as existents, 
but we think back to the ground of our 
existence, or beyond our existence. 

But that out of which we live is 
neither thought nor existence, for we 
are encompassed in our thought as well 
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as in our Being. To consider this encom- 
passing is the task of Metaphysics. And 
this can be accomplished only insofar 
as Metaphysics inquires into its own 
thought and the source of thought. But 
since thought must stem from Being, 
Metaphysics can also clarify that which 
takes hold of us from above only 
through thought and Being. In this way 
Metaphysics is the complete ontological 
difference between thought and Being. 
The task of Metaphysics is to clarify this 
difference from its single source and to 
throw light upon this source by means 
of thought and Being themselves. In 
this way Metaphysics is able to synthe- 
size thoroughly traditional concepts — 
indeed, it will have to rely upon them. 
And this reliance is nothing other than 
a personal review and a rethinking of a 
traditional way of posing the problem. 
But if such an achievement of thought 
is to be genuine, it must at the same 
time be and remain personal. And thus 
a conceptual schematization cannot be 
enough for genuine Metaphysics: Meta- 
physics must still investigate just such 
a schematism back to its ground. 

If Metaphysics represents true ful- 
fillment and therefore a constantly re- 
newed questioning of ontological dif- 
ference, then it cannot contract into a 
schematism, for the different-ness of in- 
dividuality as well as the different-ness 
of our questions and question-possibili- 
ties stand firmly against simple schema- 
tization. 

The man of today, on the contrary, 
loves the schema, for the schema gives 
the illusion of simplicity. And the man 
of today loves the aporia — not the gen- 
uine aporia which stands open to a final 
encompassing, but the aporia which is 
open only to the questioner himself — 
an open-ness which at any time can be 
changed. But a philosophizing which 
moves merely between schema and 
aporia really knows only the differen- 
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tiating. It has given up the inquiry into 
the ground of thought and therewith 
thinking about thought. And the man 
who no longer dares to inquire into his 
Being has made resignation his life’s 
attitude. 


Genuine choice, on the contrary, 
goes further. It goes further since hu- 
man existence reaches further, for hu- 
man existence can never be wholly ex- 
hausted. And insofar as human exist- 
ence is not to be exhausted and yet re- 
mains finite, our human thought must 
go beyond human existence. 


Perhaps the time inimical to Meta- 
physics has come to an end, just as that 
which is considered the Modern Age has 
also come to an end. But perhaps a time 
even more adverse to Metaphysics is 
setting in — a time which, in opposition 
to the Modern Age, is aware of its nes- 
cience and its limts, but which intends 
to master life, or rather endure it, with- 
in this ignorance and limitation. With- 
out God, but not atheistic: without Met- 
aphysics, but not simply materialistic. 
(The meaning and danger of material- 
ism is not thereby contested. But the 
alternative of a religious Weltanschau- 
ung or Materialism represents one of 
the dangerous oversimplifications which 
always find their vengeance in intellec- 
tual history.) 


Two basic attitudes present them- 
selves: one which preserves the value 
of man, the other which destroys that 
value in a process. Such destruction, 
insofar as it expresses itself in thought, 
is itself a metaphysical position or at 
least a philosophical belief — or un- 
belief. But it is just such a procedure 
that demands a genuine philosophical re- 
flection which does not lapse into resig- 
nation of thought, but rather effects 
the courage to question the Being of 
man as to its meaning. It is not suffi- 
cient to speak of man and humanity 
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if we no longer understand what con- 
stitutes the worth of man. For if there 
is no inalienable value proper to the 
individual man as a person, what then 
would still prevent us from forcing this 
man into a collectivity in order to per- 
mit the emergence of a new “Human- 
ity”? 

We ought not speak only of men. 
We must ask human existence itself 
about its meaning. Only if it is not ulti- 


mately a matter of our own construc- 
tion have we the right to live in terms 
of this meaning. Only if we think and 
recognize this may we successfully op- 
pose the danger of suicide in which 
thought stands today. Only then may 
we still have hope, for that man alone 
can hope who knows that he as the 
fashioner is also the fashioned. We can 
hope only if we know that a power 
comes upon us which is super-human. 


| Source: TUEBINGER THEOLOGISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT. 141 Jahr- 
gang, 1 quartalheft — 1961 — pp. 25-49. “Zur heutigen Situation der 
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THE FIRST flash of lightning 
to rip through Augustine’s stormy thir- 
tieth year was the burst of enlighten- 
ment that came with his reading of cer- 
tain Platonist works; this is reflected in 
the contemplation at Milan like light in 


PHILOSOPHY AND 


THE CONFESSIONS OF 
ST. AUGUSTINE 


The following article is a translation of chapter VII of La Vision d’Ostie by Paul 
Henry, S.J. It is the climax of this sensitive study of the elements which influ- 
enced Augustine’s return to the Church. It was written twenty-five years ago, 
and has become a locus classicus; no English version of it has been made hitherto. 


The author is here primarily concerned with two profound experiences which 
mark decisive phases in Augustine’s conversion, experiences which stem from 
the union of the influential elements. The first experience, the contemplation at 
Milan (Conf. VII, 13-27), occurred as Augustine was comparing the philosophy of 
the Platonists, especially that of Plotinus, with the teachings of the Scriptures 
and of tradition. The essential harmony of the two resolved his intellectual 
difficulties and allowed him to achieve a synthesis of faith and reason, The second 
experience, the vision at Ostia (Conf. IX, 23-26), occurred as Augustine and 
Monica were discussing the happiness of the blessed in heaven. In the course 
of their conversion, each experienced mystical contact with God. Augustine 
was allowed to break his former attachments and to turn the total affection of 
his will towards God. With the vision at Ostia, Augustine’s conversion is fully 
achieved and the elements of faith, reason and mysticism unite to form a new 
synthesis, ‘the fullness of the Faith’ in so far as it is attainable in this life. 
— Translator’s Note. 


by Paul Henry, 8.J. 


a fitfully luminous pool. And yet Augus- 
tine was not attracted by the charm of 
Plotinus’ style, the brilliance of his im- 
agery or the sublimity of his thought. 
Nor was he stirred by the novel and 
marvellous as such, by totally unfa- 
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miliar arguments, the solidity of new 
positions or the magnificence of newly- 
revealed insights. 

On the contrary, it was the old, 
familiar things that attracted Augus- 
tine, things he had already seen or, at 
the very least, glimpsed. On the sense 
level, it was the sympathy of Plotinus 
for all that is beautiful, a sympathy 
that is profound and yet different from 
that of the young African aesthete; it 
was ‘the desire for God in the philoso- 
phy of Plotinus’, the echo in the En- 
neads of the fecisti nos ad te that re- 
echoed in the heart of Monica’s son; 
it was the conformity of the doctrine 
of the Logos with the Church’s teaching 
on the Word as preached by Ambrose. 
Augustine was not surprised to discover 
extraordinary wisdom in Plotinus, but 
rather to find in a great philosopher old 
familiar ideas which he had had since 
birth, thoughts that he had pondered 
at length in solitude, or notions with 
which his mother and the bishop had 
quietly imbued his entire being. 

Augustine does not say: ‘God is a 
spirit and must be sought in spirit and 
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in truth’, but he says: ‘It was these 
works that taught me to search for 
incorporeal truth and led me to see your 
invisible perfections through created 
things’ (Conf. VII, 26). He does not 
exclaim: “Truth, the Word, is God’, but 
he writes: ‘I read there that the Word 
is God’, as if he meant: ‘I have read in 
these books of the Platonist authors 
what John teaches, Ambrose preaches 
and Monica believes. Ibi legi . . . ibi legi’. 
He is not content to assert: ‘I know 
that man’s happiness consists in being 
plunged into the depths of the Word’. 
What he does is to affirm that in reading 
Plotinus he actually discovered the pres- 
ence of a doctrine; ‘. . . that of his full- 
ness souls receive that they may be 
blessed and that they are renewed by 
participation in his abiding wisdom that 
they may be wise, is there, is truly there’ 
(Conf. VII, 14). ‘Est ibi’, he writes ‘est 
ibi’. The adverb is the emphatic word in 
the sentence, and all Augustine’s en- 
thusiasm is concentrated in it. 

It would seem, therefore, that 
Augustine’s transformation was not 
brought about by his reading of Ploti- 
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nus, or even in the last analysis by his 
reconsidering the sublimity of the Jo- 
hannine doctrine, but by his discovery 
of this doctrine in Plotinus. He felt pre- 
pared to break the attachments of the 
flesh not because he realized that we 
must go beyond the world of sense in 
order to reach God, but because he 
noticed that this requirement, which is 
prescribed by the Church, was also pre- 
scribed by the School. Augustine was 
not startled by the individual elements 
of the synthesis, by either Christianity 
or Platonism, but by their unexpected 
conjunction, their agreement, the syn- 
thesis itself. 

However, it may be objected that 
we are interpreting these events accord- 
ing to their presentation in the Con- 
fessions, a work of Augustine’s maturi- 
ty in which he might well have blended 
his faith as a bishop with his convictions 
as a philosopher, and might have con- 
fused somewhat these two phases of his 
life by failing to distinguish clearly be- 
tween his state of soul at the time when 
he wrote this work and his feelings at 
the time of his conversion. But the syn- 
thetic and, consequently, dynamic char- 
acter of the contemplation at Milan ap- 
pears in the err'y Dialogues even more 
strikingly than it does in the Confes- 
sions. Here are his actual words in the 
treatise On the Happy Life. ‘After I had 
read a few books of Plotinus and had 
compared them (conlataque), as best 
I could, with the authority of those who 
have handed the divine mysteries down 
to us, I burned with enthusiasm’ (Beat. 
I, 4). The conjunction which I have 
italicized is as important as the adverb 
there stressed above. At this contact of 
stone with steel the spark leaped forth; 
without it nothing would have hap- 
pened. Conlataque — everything de- 
pended upon the comparison. If more 
proof is needed, there is a decisive one 
in the Contra Academicos, which was 
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written even closer to the time of these 
events. ‘When I read these books’, re- 
lates Augustine, ‘they enkindled in me 
an incredible fire; it was incredible, 
truly incredible. I turned to that religion 
which had been implanted in me from 
my infancy and which had penetrated 
to the very marrow of my being; indeed 
it was this religion which was drawing 
me although I knew it not. That is why 
trembling, impatient, but hesitating, I 
took up the Apostle Paul’ (Acad. I, 
ii, 5). Hardly had he perused the En- 
neads and found in them a sketch, as 
it were, of Christian philosophy, of cer- 
tain points that are essential to the 
Church’s thought, then he interrupted 
this study to return to the Scriptures 
or, more precisely, in order to determine 
the accuracy of the new synthesis that 
had been revealed to him. 

However, he proceeded with haste 
and with hesitation, for he feared that 
a thorough examination might not con- 
firm his first impressions and might 
destroy this appealing combination of 
philosophy and religion. How well the 
following words betray Augustine’s an- 
guish and uncertainty: ‘. . . trembling, 
impatient, but hesitating, I took up the 
Apostle Paul. For these men, I told my- 
self, these Christians, would not have 
been able to accomplish such great 
things had their writings and precepts 


‘been contrary to this lofty wisdom’, to 


this pagan wisdom! He therefore read 
these books very thoroughly and atten- 
tively. He began to analyse each ele- 
ment of the synthesis in terms of the 
synthesis. 

All great discoveries of the human 
mind involve the same process. The in- 
tellect is first blinded by the total vision; 
it then recovers, laboriously determines 
the individual causes of the illumination 
and submits them to a detailed exami- 
nation. So it was with Augustine. As 
we know, he had always felt some dis- 
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satisfaction with Manichaean doctrines, 
and the Scriptures had caused him diffi- 
culty as he had never been satisfied with 
the literal interpretations that were of- 
fered him. Only the spiritual exegesis 
of Ambrose had been able to dispel his 
doubts and had begun to calm him. 
Now, brandishing the Enneads as the 
torch of truth, he read the Scriptures 
in their light. Under these conditions 
he naturally approached this investiga- 
tion with a certain amount of fear. So 
much depended upon this first experi- 
ment, ultimately his whole conversion. 
Would the synthesis stand up to anal- 
ysis? 

His hopes were not disap- 
pointed. He reflects in the Confessions: 
‘You wished these books of the Platon- 
ists to fall into my hands before I had 
meditated upon your Scriptures in order 
to preserve in my memory the impres- 
sion of the effect which they had upon 
me...’ Augustine is here paying a sub- 
tle tribute to the strength and vividness 
of this impression. He continues: ‘For if 
I had first been formed by your Sa- 
cred Scriptures and had become famil- 
iar with their sweetness, and only then 
had I come upon these Platonist works, 
perhaps they would have drawn me 
away from the solid ground of piety, or 
if I had stood firm in that moral disposi- 
tion, perhaps I might have though that 
one could have derived equal profit 
from these books, had he studied them 
alone’ (Conf. VII,26). Etiam ex illis... 
si eos solos. This is indeed an avowal! In 
this same passage he openly admits that 
he is completely obsessed by this ‘lofty 
wisdom’. Was he not tempted to employ 
his recently-acquired knowledge, ‘of 
which he was proud’, as an infallible 
canon of truth? The rest of the text im- 
plies as much and shows clearly the bias 
with which he began his study of the 
Scriptures. The following words take up 
the sentence from the Contra Academi- 


cos, quoted just above and complete its 
meaning. ‘And so’, he continues in the 
Confessions, ‘I greedily seized the vener- 
able writings of your Spirit, and above 
all those of the Apostle Paul. And those 
difficulties vanished in which he seemed 
to me at times to contradict himself and 
in which the literal meaning of his 
words did not seem to me to be in agree- 
ment with the testimony of the law and 
the prophets. I saw but one face in that 
chaste eloquence and I learned to re- 
joice with trembling. I set to work and 
found that whatever truth I had read 
in the works of the Neo-Platonists was 
expressed here with the approbation of 
your grace’ (Conf. VII, 27). Quidquid il- 
lac ... hac. What was said in the Pla- 
tonist works was said here. It is a repe- 
tition of the ibi legi. 


Thus, contrary to common opinion, 
he did not examine the Epistles of St 
Paul at this time with the precise inten- 
tion of passing judgment on the En- 
neads, still less of condemning them, 
but rather with the intention of apply- 
ing the philosophical code of the En- 
meads to these Epistles. Christianity, 
however, was proved innocent of errors 
and imperfections; it rivalled Plotinian 
spiritualism and even seemed superior 
to it. Consequently Augustine was 
obliged to reverse the process and to 
assess the comparative merits of Neo- 
Platonism itself. Did it really have any 
claim to the admiration and respect of 
a Christian? Did it really contain, as 
Augustine had believed, some of the es- 
sential doctrines of Catholicism? Had 
the convert been the victim of a mysti- 
fication? A second enquiry was impera- 
tive. 


But unless he had recourse to the 
tribunal of the Church or consulted her 
through her experts and doctors, how 
could he know whether or not the best 
elements of Neo-Platonism could be in- 
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corporated into a specifically religious 
corstruction, how could he decide 
whether the claims of this philosophy 
were or were not extravagant errors? 
This partly explains Augustine’s re- 
course to Simplicianus, certainly one of 
the most prominent figures in the 
ecclesiastical circles of Milan, an official 
authority, of course, but one of the best 
qualified and in matters of faith equiva- 
lent to a jurisconsult. They discussed, 
among other things, the hidden similar- 
ities between Christianity and Plotinian 
philosophy. Together they proceeded to 
weigh the evidence. ‘I commend you’, 
says Simplicianus, ‘for having read 
these books which in so many ways in- 
troduce one to God and his Word’. What 
did he mean if not that it is perfectly 
possible to be simultaneously a disciple 
of Plotinus and of Christ, but on this 
one condition, that the pride of Plotinus 
be replaced by the humility of Christ? 


Simplicianus was not content to re- 
assure his visitor about the fundamental 
compatibility of philosophy and revela- 
tion and in so doing to confirm his intel- 
lectual synthesis; he went on to tell him 
about a man, more precisely about his 
friend Victorinus, who had beer a rhet- 
orician, like Augustine, and who had 
become, as Augustine was to become, a 
Neo-Platonist philosopher and a Catho- 
lic theologian. The life and writings of 
Victorinus are a living proof of the har- 
mony of the Enneads and the Gospels. 
His principal work, the Adversus Arium, 
is replete with quotations from Scrip- 
ture and echoes of Plotinus; it is an 
honest attempt to explain the dogma of 
the Trinity with the help of notions bor- 
rowed from Neo-Platonism. Yet Victor- 
inus was also an edifying example of 
Christian humility, whereas the philos- 
opher ‘swollen with monstrous pride’, 
who had obtained the Enneads for Au- 
gustine, was for him a symbol of lofty, 
proud pagan wisdom. 
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Thus the course of Augustine’s con- 
version shows a perfect continuity. It 
began when he was given a gift, an in- 
tuition which must be called a grace: 
Augustine preceived, as in a meta- 
geometry which he had not known be- 
fore, the convergence towards infinity 
of two parallel vectors, of a purely ra- 
tional philosophy which transcends 
space and time, and of a visible organi- 
zation which derives from a man who 
lived and suffered in Palestine and died 
under Tiberius, that is, from Jesus 
Christ. This synthesis was revealed in 
a simple and original act of vision and 
as such cannot be broken up. From this 
unexpected and gratuitous event — ‘For 
it is you’, Augustine says to God, ‘who 
procured these Platonist works for me’ 
— the stages followed one after the 
other with inescapable logic. 
Conversion is a serious matter and 
requires an effort of the intelligence as 
well as a loving submission of the will. 
The hazard of eternity and salvation is 
not a pastime. No one accepts indis- 
criminately a faith which involves the 
whole person, which imperiously de- 
mands the submission of all the facul- 
ties, of the mind as well as of the heart. 
This is why Augustine plunged into his 
study of the Scriptures. He had to find 
out whether they would give way be- 
neath the weight of this philosophy, 
whether the vision was only a mirage, 
whether he could truly believe with 
Ambrose and think with Plotinus. 


As has so well been said, this ques- 
tion gives rise to the first crisis over 
matters of belief in the mind of the 
Christian, the adolescent crisis. The 
child who wakes to the life of the senses 
and casts a glance of unaffected surprise 
over the world accepts Christianity as 
a wonderful, consoling story, and the 
Church as a large family that speaks 
to him with the authority of a father 
and for whose honour men are willing 
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to shed their last drop of blood. The pal- 
adins of this romance died ‘martyrs’ for 
their ‘confession’ of Christ, the head of 
the family, or for their refusal to be- 
tray the Sacred Scriptures, the sacred 
patrimony which perpetuates his mem- 
ory and prolongs his activity. In the 
child’s religion, it is the traditional ele- 
‘ment that predominates. 

The young man experiencing the 
upsurge of his intellect wants proof for 
things which he had previously accepted 
without question. Revolting against the 
yoke of family tradition, he begins to 
question what he formerly obeyed as 
a precept handed down by his fore- 
fathers. If, in his opinion, his present 
principles do not happen to justify these 
imperious commands, if the strong acid 
of his theorizing utterly effaces the at- 
traction of the enchanting pictures of 
his childhood, if he is incapable of recon- 
ciling organized religious belief and in- 
dependent personal reasoning, he will 
either shut himself up in desperation 
with the former, so as to take refuge in 
a species of pleasant superstition and be- 
come a parasite on the Faith, or else, 
intoxicated by the philosophy of his 
early manhood, he will leave his pater- 
nal home and set out to wander through 
the world of his emancipated reason. 
For all religion, far from being some- 
thing simple and separate, is complex 
and all-embracing, and if the balance is 
destroyed it engenders, under one form 
or another, revolt or apostasy. 

As apostasy is the dissolution of the 
constitutive elements of religion, so con- 
version is the integration of previously 
dissociated elements. Well before his 
conversion, Augustine possessed a phi- 
losophy and was familiar with Christ. 
The Hortensius had shown him that 
happiness could be found in the pursuit 
of truth. His mother, and then Am- 
brose, had taught him that Christianity 
is a source of light for the intellect and 


of peace for the heart. Still, he did not 
become a convert. The elements re- 
mained isolated: Manichaean material- 
ism declared itself incompatible with 
Christian beliefs. However, should an- 
other philosophy with a spiritual foun- 
dation reveal itself through an elabora- 
tion of the ideas implied in the Horten- 
sius and, above all, parallel the doctrine 
of St John and St Paul, and should 
this synthesis become possible, then 
conversion will not be far off. Augus- 
tine saw the possibility of this in a flash 
and at once began to search for a way 
to bring it about. By making a com- 
parative study he tried to determine 
whether or not traditional doctrine — 
divina mysteria tradiderunt — satisfied 
the intellectual demands which Plotinus, 
and through him philosophy itself, made 
known to him; then, when this inquiry 
had been brought to a favourable con- 
clusion, he tried to determine whether 
or not the rational positions of Neo- 
Platonism could be reconciled with the 
unyielding dogmas of the Church: in is- 
tis insinuari Deum et eius Verbum. This 
comparative method brought him back 
to his initial inspiration. At about this 
time the contemplation of Milan oc- 
curred, the final synthesis of this first 
and essential phase of his conversion. 
We would not venture to hold that it 
happened any earlier, and would rather 
believe that it took place after the in- 
terview with Simplicianus. Indeed, from 
the very nature of the analyses that 
preceded and engendered it, this con- 
templation is intellectual and intellec- 
tualistic, and yet it is also religious; for 
it rises at the confluence of two streams 
which had previously flowed in separate 
channels — they come togetlier at this 
point and sweep Augustine towards the 
Christian Faith. 

It is still possible to distinguish be- 
tween the Christian spirit of the ecstatic 
description of the contemplation of Mi- 
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lan and the Plotinian mentality and 
vocabulary which is used to express it. 
There is, in fact, as Augustine and Sim- 
plicianus recognized, a world of differ- 
ence between the Logos of the Enneads 
and the Incarnate Word of the Johan- 
nine Prologue, between the presumption 
of the pagan philosopher and the hum- 
ble acknowledgement of the Christian. 
Nevertheless, since it is still the same 
man and the whole man who believes, 
thinks, loves and speaks, through differ- 
ent faculties, these elements reacted 
strongly upon each other. Consequently, 
these candid pages are no more the 
work of a Christian tinged with Platon- 
ism than of Platonist tinged with Chris- 
tianity. Although the contemplation of 
Milan is essentially Plotinian, it is al- 
ready truly Catholic. It is the experience 
of a philosopher who is becoming a be- 
liever, or rather of a former believer, 
who is returning to the Faith without 
ceasing to be a philosopher. 

If thoroughgoing religion calls not 
simply for a set of external practices 
nor even a ritualistic life sustained and 
nourished by mystical life, but also 
implies a doctrine, a faith that is ad- 
dressed to the intellect, we must not be 
surprised to find that even though the 
vision of Milan was religious, it was 
still a highly intellectual experience. As 
a matter of fact, it was primarily intel- 
lectual. As the convert himself admits, 
he reflected a great deal more during 
this period than he prayed. If the lan- 
guage of the Confessions is here more 
metaphysical than biblical, if whole sec- 
tions are decidedly speculative in char- 
acter, it is a proof of their author’s sin- 
cerity and an indication that Augustine 
was in earnest about his return to God, 
that he returned fully and frankly, soul 
and intellect, heart and mind. 


Even during this first crisis the 
third universal element of religion, the 
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mystical element, was at work. This 
seems to be one of the characteristics 
which distinguish Augustine’s conver- 
sion from all others. The ecstasy at Mi- 
lan began, if one may so put it, with a 
search after God for himself alone. The 
special grace given Augustine, which we 
have analysed above,’ played a funda- 
mental role. We speak constantly of his 
intellectual development, we trace his 
conversion to an illumination of his dis- 
cursive faculties, and we neglect the 
emotional and unifying aspect of this 
evolution. The course of Augustine’s in- 
tellectual crisis of the faith was marked 
by deep mystical yearnings for God. 
Augustine was a born mystic. More- 
over, he inherited this gift; his mother 
was also a mystic. It was this natural 
appetite for God, this hunger and thirst 
for union, that prevented him from 
feeling at home with Manichaean doc- 
trine and that explains his sense of 
interior liberation when he read the 
Enneads. The spirituality of God oc- 
cupied a pre-eminent place in his strict- 
ly intellectual evolution, because al- 
though it is certainly possible to found 
a sufficiently coherent philosophical 
system upon materialism or dualism — 
as witness Stoicism and Manichaeism — 
a mystic can only be a spiritualist and 
a monist. This seems to be the reason 
why Augustine’s conversion was not 
possible as long as he remained bound 
to the doctrines of Manes; this is why 
once these fetters had fallen from him 
and the spirituality of God was clear 
to him, his soul took flight and, giving 
rein to its instinct, soon reached a high 
form of contemplation. Here we have a 
new, and possibly the most profound, 
reason for Augustine’s enthusiasm for 
the Enneads. This work is not merely 
the fruit of philosophical thought; some 
of its pages show it to be the testimony 
of one ‘who has seen’. In the treatise 
On the Beautiful in particular, and there 
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more frequently than elsewhere, Ploti- 
nus makes discreet allusions to his own 
mystical experiences: ‘He who has 
seen’, he writes, ‘knows what I mean’ 
(Enn. I, 6, 7). Such references must 
have moved Augustine as much as the 
intellectual achievements of the treatise 
must have convinced him. If Augustine 
was 10 be himself, he had to believe in 
the existence of a spiritual Beauty and 
a spiritual Goodness. Plotinus, a philos- 
opher and a visionary, presented him 
with this ideal as a postulate of reason; 
he was vouching, as a thinker, for the 
true worth of those mystical tendencies 
which were sweeping Augustine along 
although he knew it not. 

In Plotinus the dialectic leads to 
union. “There are two paths’, says Ploti- 
nus, ‘for those who climb and soar; the 
first way is from below; the second is 
the path of those who have already at- 
tained the world of ideas and have, to 
some degree, established a footing 
there; they should advance to the farth- 
est limits of this world; the moment at 
which they reach the summit of the in- 
telligible marks the end of the journey’ 
(Enn. I, 3, 1). In the philosophy of the 
Enneads, the second of these paths is 
only a prolongation of the first. Philoso- 
phy goes beyond itself and is completed 
in ecstasy. The path followed by the In- 
telligence leads into the unified contem- 
plation of the One. Thus one of the con- 
stitutive elements of the vision at Milan, 
one of the prime factors in Augustine’s 
first crisis, indeed the most important 
one since we call it an intellectual crisis, 
is tinged with mysticism. 

I do not maintain that Augustine 
consciously sought mystical experience; 
on the contrary, he was struggling with 
difficulties on the philosophical level 
and was searching for an answer in a 
system rather than in a way of life. In 


extraordinary people, however, act goes 
beyond intent and life reaches out far 


beyond consciousness. In a very true 
sense they do, for good or for evil, what 
they do not wish to do, or rather what 
they think they do not wish to do. For 
the insatiable appetite for being is ever 
awake within them, an appetite that is 
as infinite as being itself and urges them 
on at every step. It is this nostalgia for 
God, this deep-rooted love of the divine, 
which permeates Augustine’s most phil- 
osophical meditations. 

The same mystical tone which had 
captivated the young Augustine in the 
Enneads of Plotinus appeared again in 
the second element of his first religious 
synthesis, the Scriptures and tradition. 
For some time he had tried unsuccess- 
fully to appreciate the Scriptures: in his 
youth he had been repelled by their sim- 
ple style; later the crude interpreta- 
tions which he was given involved the 
texts in apparent contradictions. Only 
after hearing Ambrose did he begin to 
reconsider his rhetorical and philosophi- 
cal biases. And he did so because Am- 
brose had taught him to discover the 
spiritual meaning behind the words of 
Scripture and, following a venerable tra- 
dition begun by Philo and resumed by 
the Christian Origin, had made him 
read the Scriptures not as a rhetorician 
or as a philosopher — as he had claimed 
to do up to this time — but as a mystic. 

Just as the doctrinal sources of the 
contemplation of Milan must be sought, 
on the philosophical side, in those trea- 
tises of Plotinus in which mysticism is 
near the surface, so, on the scriptural 
side, Augustine drew inspiration chiefly 
from the most mystical of the sacred 
authors or from those passages which 
describe extraordinary states of soul. In 
the Old Testament, for example, there 
were the words which God spoke to 
Moses from the burning bush: ‘I am 
Who Am’ (Conf. VII, 16). In the New 
Testament, there was the Prologue of 
St John’s Gospel and (there are three 
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references to this) the revelation of the 
invisible world through the visible, 
which St Paul announced to the Ro- 
mans. Thus, in this synthesis of organ- 
ized religious belief and philosophical 
thought, the elements of mysticism, 
which are to be found in each com- 
ponent and which pervade Augustine’s 
total being, act as a catalytic agent, 
drawing the components together and 
contributing to their reaction. But even 
though this third factor was as active 
as the other two, it did not appear in 
the new compound. Augustine was not 
conscious of all that was happening in 
the recesses of his soul. He considered 
himself a philosopher, whereas he was 
primarily a mystic. In the abstract lan- 
guage of the Schools, we may say that 
the contemplation at Milan was ‘former- 
ly’ intellectual but ‘virtually’ mystical. 
But in fact it was religious. 

These constitutive factors had no 
more chance of being independent of 
one another than religion has of being 
purely ritualistic, or purely dogmatic, 
or purely experiential. The synthesis is 
entirely present in each part of the 
whole. Everything in the Church is 
holy, the objects of worship as well as 
the articles of the Creed, the breast of 
the first-communicant or the forehead 
of the dying, the hands of the priest or 
the definitions of the Councils. Holy also 
are the insights of the theologians, 
though they are not on a par with the 
voice of the bishops or with the life of 
the faithful. From the time when a soul 
is converted, that is to say turns towards 
God, everything becomes sacramental 
for him. Everything that is genuinely 
religious has about it something of a 
concrete symbol or objective guarantee, 
some doctrinal meaning or mystical 
richness. 

But even though each of the three 
universal elements of religion is always 
present with the other two, a man does 
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not have to be aware of this presence; 
it may be real but latent. Men are 
strangely deluded about the motives for 
their actions. Most frequently they are 
ignorant both of their causes and their 
consequences. So too, this spiritual radi- 
ation is revealed only with time, when 
the element has spent itself and is ceas- 
ing from activity. Often enough we do 
not grasp the thesis of a book until we 
have read the last page. 

This is why Augustine had first to 
reach the vision of Ostia and to survey 
the past from its heights before he could 
see the majestic contour of the contem- 
plation of Milan in all its grandeur. Au- 
gustine is now trying to conquer this 
peak from every side. Guided by Am- 
brose, he advances along the road of the 
Scriptures and tradition, then he leaves 
this road, turns back, hesitates and 
seeks his way in the steps of Plotinus. 
Occasionally already, urged on by some 
unknown force, he rushes forward 
blindly along the paths of mysticism. 
Later he rejoins the beaten tracks of 
philosophy and authority, and taking 
these short cuts from one track to the 
other he climbs and climbs still. At last 
when he has reached a great height he 
sees that these two tracks — for he can- 
not see the short cuts — open out upon 
the same panorama and that as the 
months have gone by he has been climb- 
ing the slopes of the holy mountain 
from which the Lord, the God of phi- 
losophers and the God of Christians, 
has been summoning the pilgrim of 
truth throughout all this journey: Cla- 
masti de longinquo (Conf. VII, 16). 

o 


Although all doubt was banished, 


the conflict between faith and reason . 


settled and Augustine’s mind convinced, 
the powers of his will had only been 
thrown into confusion and continued to 
resist the attraction of grace. Although 
he has climbed so high, Augustine still 
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finds himself far from God, ‘in a region 
of strangeness — regione dissimilitudi- 
nis — where I seemed to hear your voice 
from on high: “I am”, you were saying, 
“the food of the strong; believe and you 
shall eat me”’ (Conf. VII, 16). He testi- 
fies that, ‘in the flash of a trembling 
glance I attained Being itself, but I was 
not strong enough to fix my gaze upon 
it, and when I was beaten back again in 
my weakness and returned to my usual 
state, I brought away with me nothing 
except a loving memory which yearned 
for the aroma, as it were, of the banquet 
which I was as yet unable to eat’. Hav- 
ing cited this text, one should call atten- 
tion to the transition of metaphors from 
those of sight to those of taste; the 
former are more suitable for the expres- 
sion of an intellectual conviction; the 
latter for the expression of a mystical 
state. ‘I sought’, he continues, ‘a way to 
acquire the strength that would allow 
me to enjoy you, and I could not find 
it until I had embraced the Mediator be- 
tween God and man, Jesus Christ, who 
is above all things, God for ever blessed, 
he who calls to us and says: “I am the 
Way, the Truth and the Life”, he who 
mingled with our flesh that food which 
I was too weak to take. For the Word 
was made flesh, that in our infancy we 
might be suckled by your wisdom, that 
wisdom by which you created all things’ 
(Conf. VII, 24). No, he was not yet 
humble enough to possess Jesus, who is 
humility itself, and he did not yet have 
a soul that was childlike enough and a 
heart that was pure enough to see God. 
Even after he had read the Enneads in 
the light of the Gospel, his pride and his 
animal passions still kept him far from 
the port — uxoris inlecebra 
detinebar (Beat. I, 4). 

Before Augustine could make his 
final ascent these bonds had to be brok- 
en, the powers of affection which sub- 
tend all mysticism had to be turned 


away from sensual beauty and directed 
towards the joy of ecstasy. The educa- 
tion of the heart is progressive, like all 
other types of education, and the intel- 
lect has its place in it. If Augustine’s 
first religious synthesis, the philosophi- 
co-dogmatic one, did not break all his 
bonds at a single blow, it did, however, 
wear them down. During the months 
that followed the contemplation of Mi- 
lan, each of its constitutive elements 
prepared him for his liberation. Plotinus 
calmly and firmly recommended flight 
from the world of the senses to another 
world, taught him to look down on cor- 
poreal beauty and urged perfect detach- 
ment. St Paul preached the same prin- 
ciples in his own vehement and im- 
passioned way. Reason and authority, 
not content to converge upon the same 
point in the realm of a speculative 
thought, blended their beams and in- 
sisted upon the same renunciations. But 
if these beacons gave light, they were 
still, especially that of philosophy, with- 
out heat. Although the intellect can find 
delight in abstract and universal forms, 
the will is awakened only by contact 
with concrete being. Love wishes to 
possess a person and to be possessed 
in return. 

Then, in the morning of his life, 
through the slowly-lifting haze of the 
Scriptures, Augustine saw the towering 
form of Christ gradually appear upon 
the horizon encircled with all the splen- 
dour of the divinity. Even then ‘he rec- 
ognized him to be a perfect man, a real 
man whom he thought should be pre- 
ferred above all others, not as Truth 
personified, but because of the extraor- 
dinary excellence of his human nature 
and his more perfect participation in 
wisdom’. But it was at this juncture that 
‘breaking with the delusive errors’ of 
the heretics who denied the divinity of 
Christ, he finally understood the ‘sacra- 
ment’ contained in the words ‘the Word 
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was made flesh’ (Conf. VII, 25), and 
knew that Jesus, who was not only born 
of the Virgin and truly man but was also 
‘true God of true God’ as the Nicene 
Creed declares, would alone be able to 
satisfy him, and that in him alone would 
he find the fulfilment of all his powers 
of love. 

Therefore we should not talk about 
a purely intellectual or even, as some 
have called it, a purely moral conver- 
sion. Such a conversion, devoid of any 
religious and mystical experience, would 
be a conversion only from the psycho- 
logical point of view and, especially 
when it involves a soul as passionate as 
Augustine’s, would be a sort of literary 
fiction, the product of a bookish erudi- 
tion that is insensitive to the ways of 
life. It is not at all likely that Augustine 
would have been able to tear himself 
away from the embraces of a woman 
with whom he had lived for a dozen 
years, whom he loved and whose son 
he adored, in order to embrace a 
mere abstraction, a mere philosophical 
theory, beautiful and lofty though it 
may have been. Augustine’s exquisite 
sensibility could not remain without an 
object, but, when his higher intuitive fa- 
culties became active and started to ex- 
ert an influence upon him, Christ alone 
could satisfy his great need for love. 
Christ led to the Father and was su- 
premely lovable in himself: He was the 
Way, the Truth and the Life. 

Attractive though this Way was to 
Augustine, ‘he still did not feel coura- 
geous enough to follow its narrow 
course’ (Conf. VIII, 1). He wavered be- 
tween these two ways of life and these 
two loves; his being was torn in two di- 
rections. The mind that Christian humil- 
ity had not yet made submissive to God 
was now conscious of the revolt of the 
senses. ‘Until then he imagined that he 
put off from day to day his contempt of 
worldly hopes in order to bind himself 
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to God only because he did not see any 
certain light that would orientate his 
course. But the day would come when 
he would find himself bare before the 
reproaches of his conscience’ (Conf. 
VIII, 18). Christ was attracting him, 
but the flesh was holding him back. But 
one by one the contagion of example, 
and a mysterious call that was at once 
from within and from without, were to 
break down the last show of resistance 
on the part of his dual — animal and 
spiritual — nature. 

There was inspiration in the humil- 
ity of Victorinus the rhetorician, the de- 
votion of Ponticianus, the austerities of 
Anthony of Egypt, the ardour with 
which two young courtiers at Trier be- 
came converts, the monastic life of the 
brothers of Milan, and finally the long 
line of virgins and ascetics who had 
given themselves to God in perfect chas- 
tity. All these people were made of flesh 
like himself. Several of them were his 
contemporaries, just as young and as 
ardent as himself, but they had out- 
stripped him and were generously fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Christ. They 
made him feel ashamed and urged him 
to follow them. If in spite of everything 
he remained undecided, it was because 
a soul as fundamentally mystical as his 
could not give itself by halves. God was 
demanding a holocaust. 

While Augustine’s bewilderment 
only increased with each moment as 
Ponticianus told his story and while the 
crisis was reaching its climax in the gar- 
den where he had retired with Alypius, 
it took but a child’s ditty, a few verses 
from St Paul — in themselves insignifi- 
cant trifles, as is so often the case — 
to put a quick end to all and shift his 
life abruptly from one love to the other. 
The mystical forces within him were 
liberated. If a grain of sand was suffi- 
cient to sway the balance decisively, it 
was because the already heavily 
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weighted scale of grace was ready to tip 
downward, and because Augustine at- 
tached an enormous importance to these 
trifles. As he had faith in Providence 
and as his ear was turned towards God, 
he thought that he heard a voice from 
heaven in this child’s voice; he opened 
the book of the Apostle like someone 
consulting a collection of oracles in or- 
der to solve an inextricable difficulty 
and to make a decision. ‘Take and read! 
Take and read!’ He therefore took the 
book, opened it and read quietly the 
first passage that met his eyes: ‘Do not 
spend your life in rioting and drunken- 
ness, not in chambering and impurities, 
not in contention and envy, but put ye 
on the Lord Jesus Christ and make not 
provision for the flesh in its concupis- 
censes’. Scarcely had he finished these 
lines when a certainty and a light illu- 
mined his heart and banished every sha- 
dow of a doubt (Conf. VIII, 29). He de- 
cided to renounce marriage and to live 
for God alone. The text of the Epistle 
to the Romans is certainly not directly 
concerned with the question of conti- 
nence or perfect chastity; Augustine 
gave these words a meaning which they 
did not have. This should not puzzle 
anyone, unless he has no understanding 
of those secret attractions which influ- 
ence the movements of the soul, or if 
that extremely subtle and delicate ac- 
tion which we call grace, unless he has 
shut his eyes to the deep-seated ten- 
dencies of this convert whose heart was 
made for God and was restless until it 
rested in him. Augustine, then, read into 
this text what he was looking for; he 
approached it with a prejudice, yes, with 
a religious prejudice; he read it in the 
light of a rich synthesis of dogma and 
philosophy, of reason and tradition; he 
saw his own special vocation imaged in 
it. He found there along with an exhor- 
tation to abandon the pleasures of the 
flesh — the negative and liberating as- 


pect of the case — an invitation to put 
on Christ mystically — the positive as- 
pect, satisfying and perfective, and at- 
tracting him as a magnet attracts iron. 

Such is the first section of the road 
that links the contemplation of Milan 
to the vision of Ostia. Just as, before the 
contemplation of Milan, there had been 
for his mind to work upon a salutary 
philosophical scepticism and a spiritual 
doctrine which made possible and facili- 
ated the synthesis of faith and reason, 
so also, before the vision of Ostia, a 
long preparation was necessary in order 
to liberate his heart and to set his mysti- 
cal faculties consciously and deliberately 
in motion. The scene in the garden con- 
stituted the most outstanding, but not 
the final, episode of this preparation. It 
completed a period of incubation which 
brought forth love, though the educa- 
tion of the heart would continue. The 
fires of the senses were extinguished 
and the smoke of pride dispelled. Hence- 
forth the way would be open; for no one 
approaches God unless he is immaculate, 
chaste in body and pure of spirit; Beati 
mundo corde quoniam ipsi Deum vide- 
bunt. But no eye can gaze upon the sun 
unless it has become like the sun; divine 
grace is necessary if we are to see God. 

For week after week, throughout 
all Advent and Lent, he lived on this 
nourishment, reflecting on past experi- 
ences, instructing himself under the 
guidance of Monica and Ambrose, medi- 
tating upon the Scriptures and praying 
with the psalmist to the God towards 
whom he was hastening. When he left 
the retirement of the desert, there was 
the joy of Baptism, the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit and the surge of divine 
life within his soul. He was treading the 
ground of the sacred foothills, and he 
may have thought that he had arrived 
at his destination. But then these words 
of Jahveh were addressed to himself: 
‘What dost thou here? Go forth and 
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stand upon the mount before the Lord: 
and behold the Lord passeth, and a 
great and strong wind before the Lord 
overthrowing the mountains and break- 
ing the rocks in pieces: the Lord is not 
in the wind, and after the wind an earth- 
quake: the Lord is not in the earth- 
quake. And after the earthquake a fire: 
the Lord is not in the fire, and after the 
fire a whistling of a gentle air. And 
when he heard it, he covered his face 
with his mantle, and coming forth stood 
in the entering in of the cave, and be- 
hold a voice unto him .. .’ (III Kings, 
xix). 

Here, at last, is the full religious ex- 
perience in which the earlier synthesis 
of faith and reason is incorporated into 
a higher synthesis and is fused with life 
and love. We recall that for a religious 
being, for one at least who attains his 
full development, there are normally 
two crises, the first at the end of ado- 
lescence when the traditional notions are 
confronted with the demands of inde- 
pendent thinking, the second and more 
formidable crisis at the period of ma- 
turity when a new mystical leaven is 
mixed with the azyme. This is the criti- 
cal moment. If the action of the leaven 
is not hindered, the soul will soon be 
able to nourish itself with a perfect 
bread, that is, with a religion that lacks 
nothing: neither the facts, nor the dog- 
mas, nor the rites, which satisfy our 
need to accept, to believe and to act, nor 
the intellectual systematization and the 
theological coherence, which satisfy our 
need to think and to understand, nor 
the mysterious consciousness of a parti- 
cipation in the divine life, which satis- 
fies our need for love. 

Such, indeed, was the vision of Os- 
tia. We should now understand how it 
resembles and differs from the contem- 
plation of Milan. Both are religious ex- 
periences, not only philosophical or mys- 
tical but specifically religious; for, in 
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successive syntheses, both integrate 
those elements which when united con- 
stitute the perfect essence of religion. 
On both occasions, Augustine took a de- 
cisive step towards God, at Milan under 
the influence of Ambrose and the direc- 
tion of Simplicianus, at Ostia hand in 
hand with his mother Monica. Both are 
anticipated by a period of confusion dur- 
ing which the elements are disposed and 
adapt themselves slowly to the exigen- 
cies of the approaching synthesis; both 
are inaugurated by personal contact 
with souls, with living beings, by the 
attraction of a great social body. 
Although these experiences are so 
similar, one is not a repetition of the 
other. The contemplation of Milan is 
more intellectual and, because the em- 
phasis is on the speculative side, the 
language which describes it will natural- 
ly be more metaphysical and the voca- 
bulary and mentality will recall the En- 
neads; but because the element that is 
joined with philosophy is revelation 
and because the religion which in- 
forms the higher synthesis is Christi- 
anity, the spirit of the contemplation of 
Milan will be totally Christian. By the 
mere presence of a woman the vision at 
Ostia has a more emotional character. 
Here, although the mentality is still Plo- 
tinian, the vocabulary is less so; for 
Monica and Augustine will prefer to 
look to the Scriptures, though not ex- 
clusively, for the adequate expression of 
the supernatural life of the soul and of 
a mind not only Christian but mystic. 
The mystical leaven was present 
from the very start, facilitating at Mi- 
lan, for example, the kneading together 
of dogma and philosophy; then its activ- 
ity increased as the warning influence 
of Christ caressed the soul of the con- 
vert until it suddenly assumed its full 
strength and made all the dough rise in 
an instant — et est fermentatum totum. 
Far from suppressing the other ele- 
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ments, the mystical element permeated 
them so intimately that they can no 
longer be dissociated. Of course a labor- 
atory technician could approach his 
study of the vision of Ostia with the 
aid of balances and test-tubes, could an- 
alyse it and could establish as far as 
weight goes, that only a negligible quan- 
tity of the mystical element was pres- 
ent; he might be an excellent chemist, 
he might measure the number and the 
cadences of Augustine’s periods with 
great exactness, he might even appre- 
ciate the choice of words and the 
brillance of the imagery, he might list 
all the Scriptural allusions and dis- 
cover even the slightest reminiscence 
of the Enneads; but if his senses 
are dull he will not perceive the equisite 
aroma and delicate taste of this mysti- 
cal nourishment. The profound meaning 
of the vision at Ostia will remain hid- 
den from him. 

In this ecstasy Augustine attained 
the perfection of the Christian life, in 
so far as it is possible here below. The 
rapidity of this transformation and its 
thoroughgoing effects certainly make it 
an extraordinary phenomenon. Because 
of it, this conversion, which was clearly 
obedient to the universal laws of reli- 


gious psychology, retains a clearly in- 
dividual character and stands as a 
unique experience of supereminent 
value, the secret of which must be 
sought in the excellence of the special 
grace given to the convert. 

Even in his childhood, and then 
later on in the early years of his man- 
hood, there is clear evidence of a per- 
sonal religious institinct and a passion- 
ate desire for the truth. Like those tor- 
rents that plunge beneath the earth only 
to come to the surface further along still 
wider and deeper, these tendencies could 
disappear for a time, but they were not 
to be lost. At the appointed time, Au- 
gustine passed victoriously through two 
religious crises and recovered first the 
Faith and then the fullness of the life 
of Faith. In a few months, he passed 
through stages of the road which take 
less favoured souls many years to tra- 
verse or which remain for ever impass- 
able to them. Almost without a break, 
he passed from spiritual youth to spir- 
itual maturity. No sooner had Christi- 
anity, the beautiful romance of this 
youthful imagination, become a doctrine 
for his mind than his mature heart at 
once discovered in it a rich and vibrant 
life. 


FOOTNOTE 


1. This analysis occurs towards the end of chap- 
ter VI. The special grace given to Augustine is 
‘his nostalgia for God, his desire for personal 
salvation, his conviction that the most perfect 
joy here below is but a foretaste of the future 


happiness he so keenly desires’. It is this basic 
conviction that controls the integration of the 
other elements and the evolution of the ma- 
ture Augustine (Translator’s note). 


| = | Source: THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, ‘Philosophy and Mysticism in the Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine’ by Paul Henry, S.J. (a chapter from La Vi- 
sion d’Ostie), translated by F. F. Burch, S.J., Autumn, 1961, pp. 297-316. 
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CONCRETENESS 


abstract expressionism 


and after.. 


THE ARGUMENT OF 


the following pages endeavors to sug- 
gest what might be the next develop- 
ment in painting after abstract art. Re- 
cently, nonobjective art has replaced 
representative art. In the latter, the ob- 
ject was present, whereas in the former 
it is absent. But traditional representa- 
tive art did not fully represent; the ob- 
ject was held to be the same as its ap- 
pearance, unity was sacrificed to obtain 
richness, and space was sacrificed to ob- 
jects in space. The nonobjectivists dis- 
covered unity and the properties of 
space, but they overlooked the new 
knowledge of the object which the phys- 
ical sciences might have placed at their 
disposal. In the next development in art, 
full concreteness may replace the ex- 
treme of abstractness of the nonobjec- 


tive school. It will have to incorporate 
the resources of the old masters and 
the lessons learned by the nonobjec- 
tivists, in a new approach to the object 
divested of its mere appearance and laid 
open by the new knowledg2 which the 
physical sciences are in a position to 
contribute. Full concreteness has never 
been represented, and art for the first 
time is in possession of the equipment 
with which to approach this goal. 


It happened first, probably, when 
Cézanne tried to endow the work of the 
impressionists with the trchnique and 
the profundity of the old masters. After 
that, the immediate future was decided; 
and the direction toward increasing ab- 
straction established. Cézanne wished to 
add to the colors of the impressionists 
the strength of the traditional painters, 
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and he wished to free the forms some- 
what from their academic confinement. 
This called for a certain measure of 
abstraction. The work of such men as 
Feininger, Gris and Léger calls for a still 
further measure. Cubism was another 
step in the same direction, and the ab- 
stractions of Picasso were still another. 
The object began to fade; until finally, 
it was destined to disappear altogether. 
From the abstractions, in which the ob- 
ject was represented in only the most 
dimly suggested sort of way, to the ab- 
sence of the object altogether, was a 
very short step. And the nonobjective 
“school of New York,” which liberated 
the painter from the need to represent 
the object at all, was the result. Nonob- 
jective art, therefore, is only the logical 
inheritance of an extended development 
reaching forward from the impression- 
ists. 

What are the characteristics of non- 
objective art? 


First, unity. The whole canvas can 
be grasped as an immediate whole and 
needs no prolonged reading. There is in 
nonobjective painting an all-at-onceness 
which both makes itself available to the 
appreciator and overwhelms him with 
its effect, as though with implosive 
force. 


Secondly, space. Nonobjective art 
studies the properties of space as the 
paintings of previous artists had studied 
form. The classical painters were intent 
on solid objects separated by space but 
not occupying space. In nonobjective 
painting there is spatial occupancy. It 
is space as space, rather than space as 
adjunctive to objects, which chiefly con- 
cerns the nonobjective painter. 


The two properties exist, of course, 
together, and the total effect is that 
nonobjective art strives to obtain unity 
by continuity in space and continuity by 
extensibility. Under the old dispensa- 
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tion, continuity was achieved by unity; 
under the new, unity is achieved by con- 
tinuity. That is to say, instead of a con- 
tinuity composed of infinite divisibility 
and infinite extension, we have the pro- 
pagation of properties across space. 
There can be no question of the 
tremendous impact of the large can- 
vases produced by the abstract expres- 
sionists and the abstract impressionists 
alike. A crisis occurred in art for the 
same reason that crises always occur: 
the actual consequences of an estab- 
lished set of premises had become ex- 
hausted. To go on with the old masters 
would have meant to continue repeating 
in academic art the designs which had 
grown stale from repetition, a thing 
which they themselves had never al- 
lowed to happen. Nonobjective art un- 
dertook to supply the new premises. 
Bare of representative meaning and 
stripped to the minimum of content al- 
lowed by the requirements of the great- 
est degree of generality attainable 
through the simplest kind of particular- 
ity, nonobjective art succeeds in repre- 
senting the last and most meaningful of 
all contentual statements, that of pure 
universality. In divesting itself of the 
object, the “school of New York” has 
divested itself also of what is individual, 
of what is dated, and of what is specific, 
and has replaced it with extreme gen- 
erality, with statements holding only a 
faint trace of qualification and the least 
stain of embellishment possible in a for- 
mal language. The colored shapes on the 
nonobjective canvas are the formal sym- 
bols of an abstract system of communi- 
cation and consist in signs invented for 
the purpose and limited to the reference 
they convey to themselves. The broad 
strokes of affirmation of Rothke, the 
small detailed weavings of insinuation of 
Pollack, and the rectangular assertions 
of decision of Mondriaan, are all varia- 
tions on the semantics of self-reference. 
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It comes to this, that abstract symbol- 
ism in art is qualitative self-reference. 

Such effects, of course, were not 
achieved without some finality of re- 
volt; there is a sacrifice of orthodoxy. 
A deliberate and orderly withdrawal 
from the sum total of resources avail- 
able to the painter was demanded and 
supplied; for instance, the depiction in 
two dimensions instead of in three, and 
the abjuration of the use of that knowl- 
edge of perspective which had been 
commonplace since the fifteenth cen- 
tury — the century of Brunelleschi and 
Ucello. A kind of narrow scholasticism 
was adopted which sought to achieve 
depth by means of the renunciation of 
breadth. The arbitrary confinement to 
narrow limits meant that the huge sug- 
gestiveness of the concrete object was 
charged with divergence and interfer- 
ence and, hence, had to be excluded. The 
result was a permanent contribution: 
nonobjective painting. Freedom from 
the old academic restrictions, new con- 
ceptions of space and of unity, are not 
to be forgotten. 

The value of art is to be found not 
in its effects but in its achievement. The 
role played by the appreciation of art 
is as extraneous as is the psychology of 
the artist to the object of art. Neither 
the audience nor the artist can ultimate- 
ly be taken into consideration, which 
must center exclusively upon the work 
of art itself. Thus, to complain about the 
effects of the abstractive tradition from 
the impressionists to the nonobjectivists 
is to introduce a topic essentially irrele- 
vant. It may, however, serve to illumi- 
nate something of the inadequacies of 
the tradition, and for that reason it is 
introduced. 

The effects of art are felt through- 
out the society, to which the artist is 
responsible for supplying a_ certain 
measure of new insights into the visual 
world. 


This world has hitherto been 
peopled with the ordinary objects of 
common sense: the objects available to 
a population engaged in hunting, fish- 
ing, agriculture, manufacture, and trade 
— in all of which pursuits there was 
direct contact. But the world of the 
average man has been radically altered. 
It has been altered chiefly by the tech- 
nological applications of theoretical 
science, and the result is that the aver- 
age man now lives in a world where he 
does not come into direct contact with 
the objects of common sense; he lives 
in the city and his contacts are medi- 
ated by a number of complex instru- 
ments which he understands hardly at 
all: the automobile, the airplane, the 
television set, the radio, the telephone, 
the atomic engine. He is treated not by 
herbs gathered in the garden but by 
drugs manufactured in chemical indus- 
tries; he understood herbs, but he does 
not understand antibiotics. Where his 
understanding fails to follow the amaz- 
ing complexities of his technological cul- 
ture, advertising and the mass media of 
popular journals undertake to enlighten 
him 


The result is that the average man 
lives in a limbo of slogans and formulas, 
of pat explanations and clichés, all of 
which have been designed for him by 
experts especially employed for the pur- 
pose: the journalists of popular science, 
the public opinion consultants, the apol- 
ogists for contemporary art. He never 
quite attains to the high abstractions of 
science and mathematics or philosophy, 
yet he has been robbed of his ordinary 
world, of the objects of common sense 
experience. He lives, therefore, an 
empty and meaningless life, suspended 
in spirit between an abstract world 
which he cannot understand and a con- 
crete world from which he has been re- 
moved. He needs desperately to have 
concreteness restored to him, and in 
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this need the painters could help. At the 
present he is fed by them not with the 
insights into the world of the common 
objects among which he continues to 
live, but with abstractions which lie well 
beyond his comprehension. What he re- 
quires of the artist, and does not receive, 
is a tremendous new concreteness — a 
concreteness which uses all of the re- 
sources of science and of every other 
enterprise in order to place man back in 
his own world with its objects widened 
and deepened. Nonobjective art, in other 
words, fails to furnish to the society 
which produced it exactly the values 
which that society so desperately lacks: 
full concreteness. 


These contentions contribute to the 
main argument a serious interest in the 
next stage of artistic development. Will 
the immediate future supply what the 
present misses? In a certain sense, the 
“school of New York” marks the end 
of an artistic development rather than 
the beginning. It is a reductio ad absur- 
dum: there is no way for it to go be- 
yond where it has already gone. What 
further steps could be taken in the 
direction of abstraction beyond the elim- 
ination of the object? The end of that 
direction is the canvas in two colors and 
one form, or, more dramatically, the 
canvas in one color, or the blank can- 
vas. These steps have been taken. 


The program of nonobjective art 
stemmed from the deliberate effort of 
certain artists to isolate themselves 
from all the influences of their time, ex- 
cept one. They voluntarily gave up 
everything that had been learned about 
painting in the past, and they gave up, 
too, all the constructive possibilities 
which lay in the new developments out- 
side of art in their own time. They ac- 
cepted only the fashionable notion of 
abstraction as they understood it from 
the contemporary scientists. The result 
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was a set of serious limitations and dis- 
placements along with the advantages. 

The unity of the canvas, the all-at- 
onceness, was gained only at the cost 
of a certain over-simplification. When 
the nonobjective artist boasts that all 
of the values of his canvas can be en- 
compassed in a single glance, he is 
admitting that there is not very much 
there. Gone are the multiplicity of levels 
of meaning, the profoundity, the depths 
that require frequent repetitions of 
viewing. When a single glance suffices, 
no second glance is likely. There is the 
danger that, unwittingly, decoration has 
perhaps been substituted for art. 

If the unity turns out to be an in- 
sufficient gain, much the same can be 
said of the new knowledge of space. The 
traditional painters had studied the 
space between OBJECTS, and the non- 
objective painters studied the space 
without objects; but what about the 
space within objects? For objects, too, 
occupy space, and they do so in a way 
which distorts space and is peculiar to 
themselves. The space without objects 
derives from the space between objects, 
which is empty, and not from the space 
within objects, which is full. Thus, there 
are properties of space which result 
from spatial occupancy unknown to the 
nonobjective artist, who therefore does 
not study all of the properties of space 
but only those of unoccupied space. 

Thus we see that despite the influ- 
ence of depth psychology on some of the 
abstractivists, nonobjective art is not 
subjective. The subject dreams in pictor- 
ial images, including the images of ge- 
ometry; and nothing appears to the sub- 
ject that was not first in the world of ap- 
pearances. Those who suppose that ab- 
stractions are subjective have not 
reckoned with the resistance of such ab- 
stractions to all efforts to make them 
other than they are. Non-objective art 
has freed itself of objects, of represen- 
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tation, only to find that it has thereby 
accepted the limitations imposed on it 
by the nature of abstractions. These 
have their own set of conditions which 
must be met or deliberately avoided: 
symmetry, repetition, a certain simplic- 
ity which represents itself as complex- 
ity, and a requirement of variety that 
conceals the intricacy of design. And 
then, too, of course, there is in abstrac- 
tion an object, one which is no less so 
for being a queer sort, and it is a seg- 
ment of the pure quality of substance it- 
self — substance defined as the irration- 
al ground of individual reaction — and 
hence easily imposed upon by every sort 
of representation. 

If art is the qualitative side of con- 
sistency, then abstract art might be des- 
cribed as the representation of the pure 
quality of consistency. The nonobiective 
design wishes to take its place, so to 
speak, as itself an object in the midst 
of the world of objects, thus adding to 
the number of discrete individuals; and 
the nonobjective painting is the effort 
to help it toward achieving this end. But 
this object, which is an approach to ab- 
solute chaos, is represented in the ab- 
straction by a turning back to more 
primitive and less sophisticated condi- 
tions, to the formlessness of pure uni- 
versal form which does not wish to 
commit itself to the form of any parti- 
cular. From the ambition to depict only 
the objects of ordinary experience art 
has, as it were, freed itself and, in dedi- 
cating itself to the specific, has also be- 
come involved in more advanced types 
of symbolism in which the universal 
uses the particular by shaping it to its 
own ends. 

The influences at work on the artist 
are not only those of art. The artist is 
to some extent a product of the art of 
the past and of the fashions of his artis- 
tic contemporaries. But other influences 
are also at work — influences coming 


to him from other disciplines in the so- 
ciety in which he lives and works. There 
is little question, for instance, that the 
most powerful institution in contempor- 
ary western civilization is science. Tra- 
ditionally, the painter has endeavored to 
acquire any and all of the knowledge of 
his day that he thought might help in 
his painting. The artists of the renais- 
sance were interested in science for 
what it might contribute to the solu- 
tion of their artistic problems. Like 
Leonardo, they studied anatomy for its 
value to the painting of human posture 
and movement. They were not in revolt 
against science and in fear of it as a 
threat to art but, instead, relied upon 
it as an aid. 

Yet, the nonobjective artist prides 
himself upon his ignorance of science 
and, if he thinks about it at all, it is only 
to hate and fear it, without encompass- 
ing the possibility that it might be 
turned into a powerful ally. If we look 
at nonobjective art not historically in 
terms of the painting that went before 
but in terms of the leading values of the 
culture in which it has developed, we 
note that it has been heavily influenced 
by physics and chemistry. Or, rather, 
the artist not familiar with physics and 
chemistry has, nevertheless, been heav- 
ily under their influence. 

The art of painting, like all other 
originative and productive enterprises 
involving intuitions, is not entirely a 
conscious process, and the effects of the 
physical sciences on the artists were not 
wholly conscious and deliberate; at the 
same time they can hardly fail to have 
been strong. The physical sciences are 
abstract; that is to say, they have 
started with the world of ordinary ex- 
perience but have soon departed from 
it into a world in which the objects and 
events lie at deep analytical levels. The 
reresentation of abstractions in art has 
been in the same direction as the mathe- 
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matical abstractions of the world of 
physics: away from concrete objects as 


these have been available to ordinary - 


common sense. Thus, nonobjective art 
is not non-representative art; it is, 
rather, art in which particular sets of 
abstractions have been represented. In 
short, nonobjective painting is not non- 
objective at all: it simply has exchanged 
the familiar objects of common sense for 
the unfamiliar objects of the world of 
abstractions, as seen, for instance, 
through the electron microscope and the 
reflecting telescope. 

Science knows what it is about, but 
the effects of science on art have to a 
certain degree been disastrous. The re- 
sults are somewhat empty and poverty- 
stricken, being insufficiently filled with 
the richness of values. The effort to es- 
cape from nature into a world of ab- 
stractions neglects the nature of ab- 
stractions: the fact that they were ab- 
stracted. It is not possible, in other 
words, not to be a form in nature. The 
uniform effort to avoid form is itself a 
certain kind of form, because it is the 
result of a certain principle of uniform- 
ity. Pollack’s paintings endeavor to at- 
tain to a kind of qualitative chaos, a 
state of perfect disorder. They could as 
well have represented a photomicro- 
graph of cat cortex, or the paths of the 
molecules in a heated gas enclosed with- 
in a rectangular vessel. With a little pa- 
tient searching among photographic 
plates of distant galaxies, one might find 
that the paintings of de Kooning and of 
Tobey are representational after all. The 
chaos of chance is as much a design as 
is any deliberate formal order; and to 
adopt a uniform principle of procedure, 
such as the elimination of the known 
visible object, is to achieve a uniform 
result which has its counterpart in some 
unknown but not invisible object. 

Nonobjective painting simply re- 
jects the forms encountered in ordinary 
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experience in favor of those to be found 
in the kind of extraordinary experience 
that occurs in the scientific laboratory. 
It is a matter of complete indifference 
that neither we nor the artists have at 
our disposal the scientific objects cor- 
responding to their representation in 
nonobjective art; for even in the case 
of the traditional old masters we rarely 
have a chance to compare the painting 
with the original object; we only recog- 
nize in the painting that there was an 
original object, on the principle that the 
painting was a representation of sorts. 
Philip IV of Spain is no longer around 
to allow us to compare his appearance 
with the painting of him by Velasquez. 
Since the heads of states of today 
neither dress nor groom in that fashion, 
we have only our faith in representation 
to tell us that Philip IV looked anything 
even remotely like that. Similarly, we 
do not recognize the object in nonob- 
jective painting, because we accept the 
principle that the painting is not a rep- 
resentation of sorts. 

Yet, perhaps this principle must be 
disallowed. How could one demonstrate 
that for a given painting there was no 
such thing as a corresponding object 
anywhere in the universe? What we 
lack is not the object but the represen- 
tational intention of the painter. A non- 
objective painting is a canvas painted by 
an artist who proceeded on the assump- 
tion that there was no representation 
because he himself was not deliberately 
representing an object. But since when 
do results match intentions? And if they 
do, then how is anyone to know? The 
work of art is to be distinguished sharp- 
ly from the psychology of art, even 
though it is clear that, if there were no 
artist, there would be no art. We cannot 
sell a copy of the artist with every paint- 
ing that he composes, and if we could, 
it might not be of very much heip, be- 
cause it is not settled that the artist 
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himself knows and can explain exactly 
what it was that he sought to accom- 
plish in a particular painting. 


Despite the often confused aims of 
the nonobjective artists and the un- 
healthy effects of sudden critical and 
commercial success, nonobjective art 
has registered a powerful effect. We 
have only to appreciate it when it is at 
its best and, ignoring the dreadful work 
of the camp followers, wonder what is 
to happen next. No one with any intelli- 
gence would predict what will happen; 
but it may be possible to perceive some- 
thing of what ought to happen. There 
is a sense in which whatever happens is 
what ought to have happened under the 
circumstances, else it would never have 
been able to happen. However, no harm 
is done by inspecting some of the ele- 
ments that might contribute to the next 
step in painting. 

It seems to be the time, then, to 
move in the direction of the representa- 
tion of full concreteness. 


Once more, the object must become 
the center of visual interest, only this 
time with two added features which, 
were it not for the intervention of non- 
objective art, would never have been 
available; for full concreteness now 
means (1) that the space within objects 
is to be explored and not merely the 
space between objects, and also (2) that 
a new richness of objects is possible. 


1. Thanks to the study of space, 
the painters have learned a lot about 
how to depict it. Space is no longer ade- 
quately represented by the space be- 
tween objects, for the nonobjectivists 
have not been concerned with that; they 
have been concerned with the properties 
of space itself — how it could be 
stretched, for instance. In the large can- 
vases of the “school of New York,” 
space is stretched to the uttermost and 
lies upon the canvas in an agony of re- 


vealment. Objects having this space 
within them as well as around them are 
now available. New geometries have 
brought new properties of space to 
light; but they have not yet been used 
by the artist. Then, too, sculptors like 
Lipschitz and Henry Moore have studied 
the interior of forms in a way which the 
painters could well adapt to their own 
medium, for they have, even more than 
the sculptors, techniques capable of dis- 
closing the interiors of the forms of solid 
bodies. 


2. The nonobjectivists have relied a 
lot upon the spatial properties of differ- 
ent colors, that some advance while 
others recede. Scientific studies, obser- 
vations taken from chemistry and bi- 
ology, could well suggest new dimen- 
sions in the interior of bodies, and a 
new richness of representation would 
result. The traditional painter had to be 
content to work with appearances and 
never sought to probe beneath them ex- 
cept in terms of such suggestions as he 
could discover on the surface. There 
were no other means at his disposal. 
Today the situation has altered con- 
siderably thanks to the researches of 
the physical sciences. New organs in 
the human organism, new conceptions 
of organic cells, new structures at the 
molecular level, and enormous new con- 
stituents and forces at the atomic and 
nuclear levels, have demonstrated that 
the material object of whatever degree 
of organization is both porous and ex- 
tremely complex. The porosity opens up 
the object to the view of the painter, 
and the complexity shows him the many 
dimensions now available for represen- 
tation. Material objects as we know 
them are everywhere dense in a way 
that was not suspected before and there- 
fore not taken into account by the great 
painters. It is possible to combine the 
old object with the new knowledge of 
space, to use color to depict intensity, 
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to hollow out the object and to show its 
interior, its profusion. 

In short, the abstract painters who 
were diverted by the scientists could 
now move in another direction in order 
to show the qualitative infinity of the 
concrete object rather than its abstract 
character. Science deals with abstrac- 
tions, and the abstractive character of 
solid objects is a poor subject for the 
artist. But the qualitative infinity of na- 
ture is not a poor subject; to show it is 
his very aim and goal, and the end of all 
his efforts. The richness and diversity 
of the properties of solid objects have 
hardly been explored. When the painter 
was confined to the objects of common 
sense, he could still perform wonders; 
but what greater wonders have been 
opened up for him now that we know 
something of the complexity of the ob- 
ject and its many redoubtable facts! 

If, as we have noted, the sculptors 
are pointing the way, then, in another 
sense, the architects, too, are somewhat 
ahead of the procession. The paintings 
of the current period resemble nothing 
so much as the architecture of the last 
period. Modern architecture, however, 
is in the process of getting away from 
its severe and unadorned surfaces, its 
unembellished planes and angles. Tak- 
ing a suggestion from Moorish art, 
which was forbidden representation but 
which still found abundance of design in 
elaborate geometrical patterns, recent 
architecture has revived the grille and 
has embarked upon a new effort to in- 
tensify a surface by subdividing it, to 
procure continuity in this way rather 
than by extending it. Paint is intended 
to be brushed on canvases, and canvases 
are made to receive it. Every corner 
of a canvas ought to be hard at work. 

The painters have now at their dis- 
posal a new approach to the represen- 
tation of full concreteness. The dialectic 
of artistic progress moves from the rep- 
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resentation provided by the art of the 
old masters, through the opposition em- 
bodied in nonobjective art, and on to the 
representation of full concreteness. Just 
as abstract art depends upon the aca- 
demic art that went before, so the art 
of full concreteness must depend upon 
abstract art and revolt against it much 
as it had itself revolted earlier. The 
sterile nature of academic art compelled 
the search for a method of restoring 
that ancient power it had so degraded, 


. and the abstractionists found that meth- 


od. And then abstract art, in its turn, 
but in a much shorter time because it is 
a much smaller movement, ran afoul of 
its own shortcomings and so brought 
about the need for a substitute which 
would utilize the discoveries of both its 
predecessors, yet go beyond them. And 
so in the same way that abstract art 
overcame and superceded academic art, 
the art of full concreteness should re- 
place abstract art, and for similar rea- 
sons; for abstract art, too, has become 
academic and sterile in its turn. It is on- 
ly necessary to look at the paintings 
done in the provincial art schools, and 
in the art departments of regional uni- 
versities, to become convinced of the 
truth of this statement. It is time in the 
course of the development of American 
paintings for full concreteness, and the 
fully concrete work of art should com- 
bine the individualty of representation 
with the universality of abstraction in a 
unity made possible through the explor- 
ation of spatial occupancy. 

By “full concreteness” is meant not 
the banality of representation of the old 
masters limited to appearances, nor the 
vacuous actuality represented by the 
abstractions of the nonobjectivists, but, 
rather, an art that would take advant- 
age of all the techniques and skills of 
the old masters and the new lessons in 
unity and in spatial properties of the 
nonobjectivists. It would be an art that 
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would take advantage, too, of the new 


knowledge put at everyone’s disposal by 
the physical sciences of the abundance 
and richness of properties of objects not 
hitherto known. Thus, the representa- 
tion of the objects of our ordinary world 
would not be limited to the ordinary; 
or, put in another way, the objects of 
our ordinary world would be enriched 
with all of the properties they possess 
and which the artist alone can make 


it possible for us to appreciate. The 
qualities of the scientific abstractions 
do not give rise to abstract art — they 
have indeed never been treated in art 
— but they could give rise to an art so 
powerful that mankind would be gifted 
with a new insight into the unimagin- 
able depths of the material world and 
a new abundance of life; and all this 
made possible by the greatness of the 
artist. 


o Source: THE PERSONALIST. Vol 42, No 1, pp. 70-83. Complete Presen- 


tation. 
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abstract art: 


origin, 


nature 
and 


A DEFINITION 


To define abstract art, which occu- 
pies such an important place in contem- 
porary aesthetics, merely as a plastic 
mode of expression that makes no at- 
tempt to seek its own forms among 
those already existing in reality is to 
give a very inadequate notion of it. 
The term “non-figurative art,” which is 
sometimes used to describe it, arbitrar- 
ily restricts its range by stressing as 
peculiar to it this elementary fact alone 
and by characterizing abstract art sole- 
ly as a controversial or even as a revo- 
lutionary art, as opposed to traditional 
aesthetics, which is itself figurative. Ab- 
stract art at times has also been called 
“concrete” or “non-objective” art. All 
these definitions have as little validity 
in themselves as those that are made 


meaning. 


by marcel brion 
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use of in the history of art and are ac- 
ceptable only at their “face value,” to 
use the monetary term, because they 
have no absolute value but merely a 
conventional one based on the principle 
of exchange (Baroque, Gothic, Rococo, 
Cubist). However, they are not to be ig- 
nored, since they do express the state 
of uncertainty, uneasiness, and indeci- 
sion that afflicts most amateurs and 
even historians of art in regard to ab- 
stract art. At the same time, these de- 
finitions also indicate an awareness that 
we are dealing with a very important 
and complex phenomenon, enriched by 
extensive projections into the domain of 
social psychology, sociology, and prob- 
ably even metaphysics. 


Usually the contrast between fig- 
urative and non-figurative art is re- 
solved in an oversimplified and unsatis- 
factory way by stressing the nature of 
the forms reproduced by the painter or 
sculptor. This is such a common point 


of view, even among artists, that some 
of them refuse to consider as abstract 
those works in which a trace of the nat- 
ural form subsists, in which there is 
even an allusion to a reality prior to 
that of the initial and absolute reality of 
artistic creation, others even claim that 
any emotion that might be awakened 
by nature should be eliminated; this is 
in contradiction to Kandinsky’s famous 
remark: “I love nature even more since 
I have stopped painting it.” 


It seems, then, that the artist’s re- 
lationship to external reality — or, let 
us say, to nature — undergoes a radical 
change from the moment that he begins 
to paint abstractly. The determining 
characteristic of the abstract would 
therefore be that ex nihilo creativity 
which owes nothing to objective reality 
and which, as regards both forms and 
emotions, is totally detached from any 
relationship with nature. If one accepted 


this point of view, which is that of the 
strict, non-figurative school (the most 
abstract), a painter would produce 
strictly non-natural forms; he would 
use geometrical figures, for example, 
contenting himself with two-dimension- 
al space, a plane surface, and rejecting 
any spatial illusionism or even any allu- 
sion at all to a third dimension. The 
champions of rigid abstraction seem to 
extol an art that is as little sensuous 
and as much intellectual as possible. 
Few terms in the vocabulary of the 
history of art lend themselves so much 
to confusion and equivocation as the 
word “abstract.” This is because no 
valid definition of it actually exists and, 
even more so, because there is no agree- 
ment about the nature of the works to 
which one can apply the term. It always 
takes a little while to fix, state, and ap- 
ply the terms of the language of aes- 
thetics. Even today we are not sure 
that there is agreement about the mean- 
ing of the word “Baroque” or about 
the existence of “Rococo” of and by it- 
seli —- whether it may be something 
autonomous rather than just a “phase” 
of the Baroque. Would the other classi- 
fications that are employed to charac- 
terize abstract art be more valid? Cer- 
tainly not. All art is concrete; every 
work of art, even a naturalist one, re- 
sults from a certain labor of abstrac- 
tion. Hence an artist who ceases to re- 
produce landscapes, people, still-lifes, or 
“figures” does not become an abstract 
painter merely because of this. For ab- 
stract art has always existed, either in 
the absolute sense in the form of rigid- 
ly non-figurative representation; or 
partially and relatively in pictures who 
purpose is not the reproduction of the 
forms of nature but where, neverthe- 
less, these are utilized; or, finally, in 
the kind of distortion produced even in 
figurative art by the selection of figures, 
by the way they are arranged and free- 
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ly handled. One might say that any form 
of art that is not conventionally pho- 
tographic is abstract to a certain degree. 
Even in naturalist painting the abstract 
artist separates, isolates from nature, 
the forms that he wants to produce in 
his picture according to a concept that 
already is intellectual. 

The best way to determine the 
characteristics of abstract art morpho- 
logically and spiritually is to study the 
different processes that have led to non- 
figuration either among contemporary 
artists, where we discover highly in- 
structve evidence, or in the representa- 
tional forms of the past, the interpreta- 
tion of which is not yet certain. I have 
in mind the Elamite pottery of the third 
and second millenniums, for example, 
and of the second-degree abstraction 
which it attests. Indeed, any attempt 
at stylization, at schematization, 
whether it be for religious motives and 
magical purposes (archaic civilizations, 
the art of “nature’s peoples”) or for 
aesthetic ends, as, for example, in pur- 
ism, must be regarded as a tendency 
toward abstraction or at least toward 
a certain quality of the abstract. The 
case of Cubism is extremely equivocal 
in this respect; but one cannot deny 
that, although it is not abstract art, 
it accustomed the spectator not to ex- 
pect, necessarily, a reproduction that 
conformed to a reality with which he 
was already familiar. 


A LOCATION 

Wilhelm Worringer’s famous book, 
Abstraktion und Einfiihlung (Munich: 
Piper, 1921), the publication of which 
coincided exactly with the initial ap- 
pearance of abstract works at the begin- 
ning of this century, suggests an antin- 
omy which we cannot accept as readily 
today as we would have done fifty years 
ago. Nevertheless, Worringer performed 
a service by clarifying a certain no- 
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tion of abstraction; he contrasted it with 
the idea of Einfiihlung. Einfiihlung, 
translated as “empathy,” supposedly 
was the basis of plastic realism, while 
abstraction made the claim that it was 
composed of entirely invented forms, or 
at least of figures of nature so thorough- 
ly belabored that they became unrecog- 
nizable. One of Worringer’s dominant 
ideas, while not absolutely accurate, 
nevertheless contains a large measure 
of truth; and, like all rules, it is also 
valuable because of its exceptions. This 
idea consists in locating the art of em- 
pathy, or realism, in southern countries 
(Worringer was thinking mainly of art 
derived from Greek civilizations) and in 
placing abstract art in northern coun- 
tries. 

This geographical definition, like 
all the others, should be viewed with 
caution. But it is obvious that, in study- 
ing the constant factors in Nordic art 
(Germanic, Scandinavian), one does not 
encounter those elements of harmonious 
union with nature that we find in Medi- 
terranean art; on the contrary, we see 
a state of pathetic antagonism that re- 
veals dramatic external and internal 
conflicts. This is as true of Viking sculp- 
ture as it is of the aesthetics of the Irish 
scriptoria or of German twentieth-cen- 
tury Expressionism. And even if Italian 
Futurism may be regarded as one of the 
contemporary “sources” of today’s ab- 
stract art, nonetheless, the principal 
sources remain Mondrian’s Dutch Neo- 
plasticism, the “Blaue Reiter” of Kan- 
dinsky and Marc, Arp’s and Kurt 
Schwitters’ Dadaism, the Suprematism 
of the Pole Malevitch, the Constructiv- 
ism of the Russians Pevsner, Tatlin, and 
Gabo, and the Absractionism of the 
Czech Kupka. The fact that abstract art 
has become, within a few years, a gen- 
eralized international language (yet dif- 
ferentiated, nonetheless, because this 
abstract vocabulary seems to have pre- 
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served, perhaps temporarily, a few ra- 
cial characteristics in Japan, the United 
States, and South America) tends to re- 
verse Worringer’s theory. But the rea- 
sons for the tremendous diffusion, in 
Latin countries like Italy or in semi- 
Latin ones like France, of this abstrac- 
tion, which Worringer believed to be 
typically Nordic, are extremely complex 
and variable and would in themselves 
require prolonged study. The diffusion 
and the regional distribution of aesthe- 
tic forms are often conditioned by fac- 
tors that are not, properly speaking, 
artistic; thus trading in works of art — 
an excellent as well as a dangerous 
means of diffusion — does, at times, 
play an important role. 


In the current state of expansion of 
abstract art, Worringer’s theory, a half- 
century old and formulated at a time 
when such expansion could not have 
been foreseen, is valid solely as regards 
the knowledge and elucidation of the 
early examples of this art form. As the 


formal vocabulary becomes generalized 
and internationalized, the racial com- 
ponents grow less and less isolated and 
persistent, to say nothing of the inevit- 
able phenomenon of imitation, deriva- 
tion, and influences. 


For, far from remaining a kind of 
accident, localized in time and space like 
Futurism, Fauvism, Cubism, Dadaism, 
Orphism, Purism, and appearing only 
for a moment — a major moment, I ad- 
mit, but still a mere moment in the his- 
tory of European painting and sculp- 
ture — contemporary abstract art 
(which is not to be confused with ab- 
stract art itself) is already a half-cen- 
tury old, and its fecundity is constantly 
increasing. At times even its most ar- 
dent champions are concerned about 
this because a good many painters seem 


to set themselves up in abstractionism 
as if it were a kind of “easy school.” 
Actually it is a very strict one, mainly 
because of its rigid requirements. Many 
artists are tempted by-the “suspect” ad- 
vantages that it offers in experimenta- 
tion, in improvisation more or less bril- 
liantly executed, or by the pleasant dec- 
orative effects that can be derived from 
it. Contrary, however, to a widespread 
notion, abstract art is not a decorative 
art. It might even be said to be the oppo- 
site of decorative art — and we will 
see the reason for this shortly. Can 
Islamic art, which, in its religious tra- 
ditions, really is a pre-eminently ab- 
stract form, be considered “decorative”? 
It would be dangerous and arbitrary to 
proclaim a parallelism or an equivalence 
between Islamic art and contemporary 
Western abstract art. The extreme sub- 
jectivity that obtains in Western art, 
whose practitioners, without any prior 
datum, create in their entirety the 
forms in which they express their emo- 
tions, is alien to the Moslem artist. The 
latter, on the contrary, tends toward a 
complete objectivity in which any per- 
ception of individual emotion is obliter- 
ated in favor of absolute obedience to 
the pre-established laws of harmony. 
These laws are both spiritual and physi- 
ological, as satisfying to intelligence as 
to feeling — a feeling which, to a cer- 
tain extent, is mystical as well as syn- 
esthetic. Not all the Moslem countries 
have been so rigidly docile to the dic- 
tates of non-figuration laid down in the 
Koran and confirmed and developed by 
tradition. Persia, for instance, has re- 
mained attached to an unorthodox fig- 
uration for complex reasons, impossible 
to set forth here. 

Although history and chronicles 
have preserved the names of famous 
Moslem artists (mainly “figurative” 
ones), the scrupulous objectivity of the 
“abstract” Moslems is conducive to 
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anonymity; in the play of their fret- 
work, wherein they displayed an ex- 
traordinary virtuosity, it is impossible 
to discover the presence of a “personal” 
genius. Much less personal too, is the 
work of Leonardo da Vinci — the 
“knots” of the Da Vincian pseudo-aca- 
demy and the labyrinth of branches and 
ribbons of the Sala dell Asse at Castelo 
Sforzesco, as well as “Saint Anne,” the 
“Gioconda” or the “Virgin on the 
Rocks.” 

While Moslem geometricism is en- 
tirely objective and totally anonymous, 
Piet Mondrian’s geometricism, on the 
contrary, always bears the imprint of an 
entirely individual genius, unique in the 
conception and execution of a work. The 
extreme simplicity of the plan of neo- 
plasticist compositions, their pronounced 
economy of form and color — straight 
vertical and horizontal lines dividing 
the surface into unequal rectangles, 
some of which are painted in an elemen- 
tary color — might remind us of the 
objectivity of Moslem sketches if, in the 
execution itself, the relationship be- 
tween the dimensions of lines and the 
areas they delimit, the inequality of 
lengths and widths, and, above all, the 
intense saturation in the substance of 
the impasto and of the color — a white, 
a red, a yellow — did not reveal the 
direct activity of an entirely individual 
genius, individualized in each of his 
works. To emphasize Mondrian’s geo- 
metricism in order to compare it with 
the pathetic dynamism of some other 
painter is to misjudge the intimate and 
essential value of the excitement, the 
tremulousness, the peril existing in these 
compositions that appear to be so 
“wise,” so “cold.” Although few ob- 
servers are capable of perceiving the 
dramatic nature of Mondrian’s painting, 
this is the quality, non theless, that 
constitutes its essential nob..ity, serious- 
ness, and gifted oneness. 
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It is understandable that an ele- 
vated conception of religious purity 
might have deemed presumptuous and 
even sacrilegious, as in the case of 
Islamic art, the desire to represent the 
non-representable, arbitrarily giving 
form to that which cannot have form, 
the transcendent. Every history of re- 
ligious art illustrates these successive 
and opposing waves that flow from nat- 


uralism. irreality, from the familiar 
anecdote abstraction. It is only right 
that non-. urative painting should find 


a place ia contemporary religious art. 
The main reason is that all forms repre- 
senting sacred episodes in the Christian 
repertory of both Testaments as well as 
in the lives of the saints have been used 
and exhausted, and it is hard to envis- 
age how they could be revivified today. 
A painter of religious pictures is there- 
fore led to repeat what has already been 
done and re-done — the hieraticism of 
Byzantium, the pious intimacy of the 
Middle Ages, the dramatic realism of 
the Baroque, and even Von Unde’s cu- 
rious experiment in clothing evangelical 
characters in the style of the 1900’s. 
A form can be renewed solely by 
the feeling with which it is imbued. The 
great plastic currents of the first half 
of this century — Cubism, Fauvism,’ 
Futurism, — could not be factors in the 
revivification of religious art precisely 
because they were devoid of this feeling. 
On the other hand, abstract art emerges 
as a pre-eminently religious art be- 
cause it expresses a pure state of senti- 
ment devoid of the intervention of fig- 
ures which often distort this sentiment 
by the very manner in which they por- 
tray it. Extreme and absolute trends 
like Byzantine Iconoclasm and the Ref- 
ormation are explicable because of their 
manifest hostility to the idea of giving 
corporeal reality to spiritual situations. 
Any figure, even though it expresses 
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emotion, at the same time limits and, to 
a great extent, depreciates it. The con- 
templative state transcends form and 
representation. With the exception of 
the extraordinary “Descent of Christ” 
of Saint John of the Cross, no evidence 
of mystical vision could be reproduced 
by a religious painter. This would be 
so even if he were endowed with the 
technique and talent required to make 
possible a sharing of the vision by some- 
one not privileged to experience it di- 
rectly. 


It is no less true that a religious 
emotion can be expressed with the help 
of certain visible forms just as it can 
with the aid of auditory ones. And, to a 
great measure, the abstract painter em- 
ploys the same emotional means as the 
musician in order to create, in his audi- 
ence, that state of communion with the 
sacred that has no need for figures or 
anecdotes. A feeling for the sacred will 
be all the more intense and satisfying 
because the passage from the artist’s 
creative emotion to the consequent emo- 
tion of the spectator will be quicker and 
more direct. In a series of lithographs, 
Manessier portrayed — I use the word 
for want of a better one — scenes of 
the Passion in such a way that no object 
could remind the viewer of a person or 
a gesture. And in spite of this, or be- 
cause of it, the pathos of each scene 
is manifest, certain, and unequivocal for 
anyone who views these compositions in 
the same spiritual state of mind he 
would be in when listening to a Passion 
by Schiitz or Bach or to a liturgy by 
Messiane. 


This very characteristic phenome- 
non of religious abstract art should be 
reassuring to all those who fear that 
abstract art in general is becoming de- 
humanized. This apprehension stems 


from the fact that abstract art no longer 
portrays the human figure and its con- 
comitants — landscapes, still-lifes — 
those things that suggest man’s pres- 
ence, his life. People are also concerned 
that, since it addresses itself only to the 
intellect, it is purely cerebral. Thus in 
France the term “abstract” is almost 
immediately associated with the word 
“intellectual,” as if it were necessarily a 
synonym. There is a doubt that non- 
figurative painting can appeal to the 
senses, to feeling or emotion, as effec- 
tively as figurative art. The enemies of 
abstract art accuse it of addressing it- 
self exclusively to a small group of ini- 
tiates, a kind of intellectual elite. For 
this reason they question its vitality, its 
capacity for renewal and growth. Per- 
haps they are right in the sense that 
only those artists whose paintings con- 
vey a truly human message, whose work 
possesses, as a point of departure and 
foundation, a profound and ardent inter- 
nal life, can break away from the decor- 
ative and the gratuitous play of “form- 
lessness.” 

The early twentieth-century writ- 
ings of the masters of abstract art: Ma- 
levitch’s Le Monde, sans objets, Kan- 
dinsky’s Spirituel dans Vart, Klee’s La 
Conférence d’léna, and his notebooks, 
Franz Marc’s letters, Theo van Does- 
burg’s Les Eléments fondamentaux d’un 
nouvel art formel, and Mondrian’s Le 
Principe general Wun équilibre formel 
— to mention only the most typical — 
unquestionably constitute major evi- 
dence concerning knowledge of the art- 
ist’s internal life and the spiritual prin- 
ciples that direct his creativity. Very 
rare, on the other hand, are the writ- 
ings of figurative paintings of the same 
period, writings that formulate similar 
spiritual requirements and reflect the 
profound movements of an internal life 
which, more than any other, is con- 
cerned with great human problems. Art 
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is not necessarily human because it por- 
trays a nude woman on a couch, a table 
set for dinner, or a suburban street. It is 
actually far more so when, rejecting the 
traditional concomitants and utilizing 
only forms and colors, it awakens hu- 
man emotions that are not necessarily 
associated with this or that picturesque 
anecdote. An abstract painting must be 
pregnant with feeling; it must reach a 
peak of emotional intensity in order to 
elicit a corresponding emotion in the 
spectator. The later’s emotion is not 
necessarily of either the same nature or 
degree as that of the artist. What mat- 
ters is that the emotional shock occurs; 
that the spectator, in his personal in- 
terpretation of the work, draws more or 
less away from the feeling the artist ex- 
perienced when painting is in itself not 
enormously important. Indeed, everyone 
interprets what he sees or hears in 
terms of his own personality. A Ma- 
donna by Botticelli or Titian might 
evoke secular delight in a sensualist, 
while a religious man would sense only 
the pious sentiment. Yet both men see 
the same painting. The public’s reaction 
to a figurative painting is infinitely var- 
ied. To verify this, one has but to listen 
to the exclamations and comments of 
museum-goers: in a Chardin still-life 
one person would see only its architec- 
tural structure, while for another it 
would have exclusively tactile, olfac- 
tory, or gustatory sensory associations. 


I admit that the latitude for inter- 
pretation which exists in figurative 
painting is even more pronouncedly pre- 
sent in non-figurative painting where 
the spectator’s response is no longer 
guided by the evidence of objects. It 
would be no exaggeration to say that 
an abstract painting furthers and even 
seeks this personal interpretation on the 
part of the spectator; for, while the pic- 
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ture is determined plastically because 
colors and forms are combined in such 
an inevitable order that no possibility of 
doing it differently exists, yet the paint- 
ing is not necessarly associated with 
a given effective determinant. The fact 
that these forms have just been created 
out of an absolute and not drawn from 
painful exerience or memory endows 
them with a greater and more varied 
emotional effectiveness than those ob- 
jects which constitute the store of wares 
that figurative painters possess. No 
matter how sharp or precise the meth- 
odological determination of the forms 
might have been, a certain spiritual in- 
decision at times subsists in the artist’s 
sensitivity. Very rarely, if ever, does 
he bluntly tell you: “I wanted to express 
this.” 

A figurative painting is a plastic 
accomplishment which, to a certain ex- 
tent, depends upon the elements of the 
composition which have been selected 
beforehand. An abstract picture is the 
reflection of a state of mind of which 
the artist himself is more or less clear- 
ly aware and in which the unconscious 
is all the more active. I believe that No- 
valis’s famous remark about a poem 
applies completely to this kind of ab- 
stract painting: it “must be conceived 
wholly in the unconscious and executed 
entirely in the conscious.” The merit of 
the abstract painting by virtue of its 
being the direct outpouring of a moment 
in the inner life of the artist, without 
any utilization of predetermined forms, 
confers upon it the value of a message 
and a testimony considerably more im- 
portant than that of a figurative paint- 
ing whose meaning we can immediately 
and unerringly assess. Thus in abstract 
art the content and the means of ex- 
pression, although they can be disso- 
ciated elsewhere, are closely interwoven 
and }:armonized to the point of perfect 
homogeneity. 
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The question of the “subject” no 
longer arises. Since the days of impres- 
sionism, it had given rise to a reaction 
greatly emphasized by the last import- 
ant figurative movements at the begin- 
ning of this century — Fauvism, Futur- 
ism, and Cubism. These movements, re- 
jecting the obligations of “having to 
express” something, held that a painting 
was a pure plastic fact, an absolutely 
autonomous pictorial phenomenon. The 
liberties that were taken with a prior 
reality that could still be the subject 
or the point of departure of a painting 
demonstrated that one could dispense 
with it. However, although these move- 
ments ventured to interpret this reality 
in unheard-of ways, they did not have 
the supreme courage to abolish it en- 
etirely. Nor did they go back to the in- 
ner world of the painter in order to dis- 
cover in it the painting’s prefigure, con- 
templated by a glance within and then 
planned in perfect harmony with the ini- 
tial design, in terms of objective non- 
reality as pure invention; all the ele- 
ments of the picture would then seem 
to be a spontaneous, unique phenome- 
non, without any precedent. 


THE EMOTION AS FACT 


Abstract art has not become the 
great and powerful impetus for an un- 
equaled aesthetic revival merely be- 
cause it refuses to portray already ex- 
isting objects but rather because the 
emotional datum, viewed as a plastic 
factor, is all that matters to it. The 
figurative painter frequently had diffi- 
culty harmonizing his inner emotion 
with the realistic forms in which para- 
doxically — for now we realize how very 
paradoxical is what traditionally seemed 
normal and even necessary — he was 
obliged to portray them. Here resides 
the source of the conflict among all the 
great emotional artists, whether they 
be Rembrandts or Van Goghs. From 


Isenheim to Colmar, Christ resurrected, 
his face dissolved in light until it ceases 
to be form and is transformed into pure 
radiance, masterfully illustrates this 
transition from a material to a spiritual 
condition. Mathias Griinewald, who, of 
course, could not think in terms of ab- 
stract painting, took the first step on 
the road whose terminus Manessier was 
to reach. 

Abstract art, in order to liberate 
the inner life from the constraints and 
limitations imposed by the preconceived 
images of figurative painting, and not 
merely because it regarded as exhausted 
all possibilities of renewing the figura- 
tive means of expression — and Cubism 
is the last of these rather than the be- 
ginning of another movement — has ac- 
complished the divorce from the repre- 
sentation of nature. I say “representa- 
tion” rather than “nature” because the 
latter greatly inspired such painters as 
Tal Coat, Bazaine, Winter, Ubac, and 
Estéve. But it inspired them as an ele- 
ment of terror, as a cosmic emotion, not 
as a fragmentary aspect of the universe, 
carved from the world and transplanted 
in a painting. Because they paint the 
earth’s soul, the soul of the elements, 
rather than fortuitous aspects, abstract 
painters achieve a conception of univer- 
sal reality, a communion with the pleni- 
tude of matter itself. To localize this or 
that landscape is to create an obstacle 
to this endeavor, just as to portray the 
human body, the fact, is to hinder the 
intimate and total apprehension of the 
inner man. 


OUT ON ITS OWN 
Therefore abstract art, in its essen- 
tial trends, is neither a revolution nor a 
reaction against an existing state of af- 
fairs, as was Cubism or Fauvism. It is 
a departure, all moorings cut, all bridges 
burned, toward an entirely new reality, 
toward a mode of representation that 
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had no precedent during some two thou- 
sand years in the history of Western 
painting — a departure toward a new 
conception of the artistic fact as such. 
It is interesting to note that the “fa- 
thers” of contemporary abstract art fol- 
lowed this road independently and al- 
most simultaneously, on their own ini- 
tiative and without being swept along 
by one another; each one went his own 
way, imbued with his personal philoso- 
phy, aesthetics, and technique. This was 
around 1910; these men were animated 
by varying concepts, but all were equal- 
ly convinced of the need to create a non- 
figurative art, one that would portray 
only the inner world. Kandinsky, Male- 
vitch, Delaunay, Mondrian, Kupka, Klee, 
Pevsner, Gabo, and van Doesburg ex- 
plored this new continent and revealed 
its unsuspected resources. 

Their paintings are their most im- 
portant testimony, but they have also 
left writings in which the vicissitudes 
of their aesthetic experience are re- 
counted. These contribute invaluable in- 
sights into the creative process. All of 
them express a dissatisfaction at being 
obliged to employ old, outmoded means 
that hinder their desire to depict the in- 
ner world. They all aspire toward liber- 
ation from these means. Contrary to a 
widespread notion, their aim was not at 
all to create a new aesthetics, a new ism 
that would be added to already existing 
ones; they were far less concerned with 
aesthetics than their predecessors. 
Rather, they were imbued with a kind 
of messianism, a “Johannism.” This 
stands out sharply in Le Monde sans ob- 
jets and in Du Spirituel dans Vart. Ac- 
cording to these writings, art was to be 
the vehicle for a great philosophical 


This too, is one reason why it seems 
obvious that abstract art is not, as its 
blind detractors hoped, a mere “mo- 
ment” in the history of art — like one 
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of those moments in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries when painting was 
revivified. Rather, it was a radical 
change in man’s relationship to things in 
the relationship of the internal and ex- 
ternal world. Never before had so many 
means of expression, so rich and varied, 
been made available to the painter.’ 
Never had such freedom been proffered, 
requiring, in return, that necessary dis- 
cipline which confers upon freedom its 
ethical and aesthetic value. Everything 
can now be expressed in any manner: 
we might sum up thus the unlimited 
field of possibilities opened up to the ab- 
stract painter. The layman might even 
believe, in his unawareness of the imper- 
atives of any art, that it is not necessary 
to know how to paint in order to exe- 
cute this or that painting. Indeed, in mu- 
seums one constantly hears the bombas- 
tic and ignorant remark: “I could do it 
just as well.” This is how the philistine, 
ill at ease and indignant, manifests his 
hostility and his suspicions about an art 
where he does not have the usual guide- 
posts for appreciation. 

The resemblance between the thing 
and the initial model, even viewed in 
terms of a concept broader than the no- 
tion of photographic resemblance, and 
regarded as an element of value, does 
not exist in the case of an unprece- 
dented’ painting that forces the specta- 
tor to make a tremendous effort to iden- 
tify himself with the work of art. Con- 
fronted with abstract paintings, the 
viewer is literally bewildered because he 
cannot relate them to anything he knew 
previously; he recognizes nothing in 


To educate the public, to make a 
real experiment in non-figurative paint- 
ing acceptable, is a slow and difficult 
process. The highly individual, subjec- 
tive nature of the painting establishes a 
distance between the creator of the 
painting and the man who contemplates 
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it that is difficult to traverse. This dis- 
tance causes considerable misunder- 
standing which leads the spectator to 
declare, in good faith, that the “herme- 
ticism” of abstraction is impenetrable. 
Thus he shuns the real effort he should 
make in order to establish an identity 
between himself and the picture — not 
an effort of comprehension, or of intel- 
lectual identity, as is mistakenly be- 
lieved, but one of emotional communion 
and spiritual identification. 


It was probably inevitable that such 
a profound metamorphosis of the very 
notion of form would lead to an extreme 
position — the temptation to reject 
form itself. From this temptation arose 
that extreme point in abstract aesthe- 
tics called “formless painting.” This 
term is inaccurate because the concept 
of form is quite broad; even painters 
who use the “spot” technique end by 
employing forms, whether they want to 
or not. The revolutionary nature of non- 
figuration could lead to the extreme po- 
sition that stigmatizes form as being 
a regulating element of emotion. As a 
consequence, the absolute freedom of 
this form, which, paradoxically, claims 
the right to be formless, is thwarted. 

Here we come upon something far 
more serious than a confusion arising 
from semantic vagueness and the in- 
exact connotations of the words 
“formed” and “formless.” The misuse of 
this notion of freedom is not complete 
unless it includes the free choice of 
nothingness; in terms of the latter, these 
changes in form from the figurative to 
the non-figurative must inevitably cul- 
minate in formlessness. Curiously 
enough, the extremists in abstract art 
are in agreement with their opponents 
on this point. The latter locate form- 
lessness at the point where form begins 
to abandon figure. How and to what 


extent can we establish — other than 
by manifestoes and doctrinaire writ- 
ings — the boundary between formal 
and formless abstract art? 

I have said that any artistic crea- 
tion produces a form, whatever it hap- 
pens to be. The term “formless” would 
therefore represent one of the many and 
dangerous aberrations which the lan- 
guage of the critics and historians of 
art readily multiplies. In order to solve 
this major problem — the nature and 
significance of form‘ — there would 
first have to be agreement about the im- 
portance attributed to the word itself. 
Since, as yet, we have no history of 
form or forms, we will have to be satis- 
fied with the entirely relative value that 
applies to a given situation. It is less 
important to perceive why works be- 
long to the domain of either the formed 
or the formless than to study what aes- 
thetic conception lies at the root of the 
desire to paint the formless as pro- 
claimed by certain artists. 

For such artists, to go to the end 
of the non-figurative experiment would 
mean to liberate themselves from both 
figure and form. It is true that one 
might attempt to discover an already 
present desire for formlessness in Male- 
vitch’s Suprematism; he hoped to find 
some way to eradicate all obstacles to 
thought. But, although he rejected color 
in his ambition to paint white on white,’ 
he never did reject form. His paintings 
consisted of geometric figures that are 
incontrovertibly the most severe and in- 
closed forms. Casimir Malevitch knew 
that, when the mind is truly free, no 
form can inclose or constrain it: the 
mind roams wherever it chooses. In a 
painting like his “White on White” in 
The Metropolitan Museum of New York 
City, the outlines of form become pure 
suggestion, almost indecipherable; their 
ultimate function is to prevent the mind 
from dissolving and becoming destroyed 
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in the void. Here, form is an obstacle to 
ess. 

The attitude of today’s painters of 
“formlessness” can be contrasted with 
that of the “father” of abstract art, Ma- 
levitch (1878-1935) in that it rejects the 
very principle of construction which re- 
mains dominant for the creator of Su- 
prematism. Seeking to be “explosive,” in 
accordance with a tradition that can be 
traced back to Expressionism, and push- 
ing to the extreme the aesthetics of its 
masters, Munch and Van Gogh, this 
mode of procedure rejects, naturally, 
the control of intelligence and reason. 
It wishes itself to be pure instinct. The 
bursting-forth of emotion, its crude pro- 
jection on a canvas — at any rate, a 
theoretical “crudeness” because it is 
often knowingly effected — in a gush of 
unco-ordinated spots proclaim that the 
picture is no longer merely a freely com- 
posed and autonomous being, as is true 
in the case of formal abstract painting, 
but also that each element of the paint- 
ing, each stroke, each speckle, is, in it- 
self, an independent whole. According to 
the intention expressed by the painters 
of formlessness, the cohesiveness of the 
painting’s elements, their connection, 
their relationships, are but outmoded 
and tyrannical imperatives from which 
one must free one’s self. A picture is as 
unformulated as an outcry might be 
because, according to the followers of 
this aesthetics, everything that is not 
an outcry already constitutes a distor- 
tion of pure, initial emotion. 

Perhaps it might be helpful to say 
that the painter’s “artistic feeling” — 
whatever meaning one attributes to this 
phrase — controls and directs his emo- 
tion despite the power and immediacy 
of the latter. It does so to the detriment 
of pure instinct’s intransigence: thus, of 
course, formlessness is not constructed 
in the same way as formal art, but 
nevertheless it is constructed. This is 
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perhaps the moment to recall that the 
Dadaist movement, which offered a ne- 
gative doctrine in 1917, and which 
should have culminated in failure, none- 
theless promoted works of art. Some of 
these constitute very important land- 
marks in the contemporary history of 
art. The negation to which Dadaist art- 
ists aspired assummed, in the perspec- 
tive of time, the value of a true asceti- 
cism, in the sense that it implies the 
sacrifice of what is supposed to be art. 
Some, however, would call this a denial 
of art. Anxious to be a tabula rasa, Da- 
daism imposed a cult of the absurd, 
abandoning aesthetics and traditional 
forms. But this asceticism mainly bene- 
fited the artists for whom Dadaism 
cleared the way rather than the fad- 
dists. As to abstract art, Dadaism dem- 
onstrated that one could validly dis- 
pense wih figurative forms and create 
a “fresh beauty” based essentially on 
the importance of surprise and the stim- 
ulation caused by the shock and indig- 
nation which these manifestations 
evoked in the public. The effectiveness 
of shock, preferably of an unpleasant 
kind, was the mainspring of this Da- 
daist anti-aestheticism which, in spite 
of itself, became in turn an aesthetics. 
But the beginnings of Dadaism go 
back only to 1917, whereas the first 
abstract paintings* date from around 
1910. This makes it impossible to regard 
Dadaism as one of the sources of ab- 
stract art. However, like Cubism and 
Futurism, it did confirm the legitimacy 
of breaking away from the figurative 
form and likewise emphasized the value 
of the non-figurative. We must also 
stress the fact that the first abstract 
painters of 1910 did not dream of jus- 
tifying their rejection of the figurative 
by making use of historical precedents. 
In this their movement is entirely novel. 
They did not investigate past periods or 
areas of civilization, where the art of 
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abstraction had been cultivated merely 
in order to proclaim their findings. Ex- 
tremely daring, they were the explorers 
of an unknown world, the great ad- 
ventures in an aesthetic experiment that 
no one before them had attempted. They 
had the fixed determination to go on to 
the end. But to the end of what? 


For each of the “fathers” of con- 
temporary abstract art, the end (which 
could also mean the goal, but not al- 
ways, since many ventured along this 
road without knowing where they were 
going) must have represented some- 
thing different, depending upon the art- 
ist’s temperament and character, the 
quality of his inspiration, and the depth 
of his aspirations. At the core of Supre- 
matism there was a religious mysticism; 
a social mysticism at the point of arriv- 
al of Neo-plasticism; and one encoun- 
tered in Franz Marc a mysticism of cos- 
mic communion that is naively, if not 
formally, abstract. To look upon art no 
longer as a means of portrayal but as 
the vehicle for an increasingly deeper 
plunge into the secret core of things, 
as a magical achievement — in the 
strongest sense of the term — was for 
Klee an opportunity to transcend the 
figure, to transfer it from the level of 
representation to that of the hierogly- 
phic, of the key word. Metamorphoses 
are organized around form, created out 
of form itself; and crystallizing around 
form: the efflorescence of a universe of 
colors and motion in which the mem- 
ory of natural objects is erased, Kan- 
dinsky’s plastic and spiritual imperative, 
instinct directing creative will. 

This explicit freedom was conquered 
and the postulate accepted that emo- 
tion would no longer require a reference 
to natural objects in order to communi- 
cate itself a priori or a posteriori. The 
consequence of this was that each artist 


would use this freedom as he saw fit, on 
the prior condition that his work would 
be controlled by the exigency of strict- 
ness. During the first decades of ab- 
stract painting, when severity was spon- 
taneously acknowledged as the only 
means of achieving this revolution with 
order, there could be no question of 
formlessness. Had it not restricted it- 
self in the beginning to manifestly se- 
vere structures (Mondrian) or hidden 
ones (Kandinsky), had it accepted the 
explosions of instinct, in all probability 
it would not have lasted longer or been 
any more effective than Futurism. Des- 
pite all the manifestoes and all the 
theories that it tried to formulate, Fu- 
turism constituted but a very brief mo- 
ment in the history of art. On the other 
hand, abstraction in its present forms, 
with the rich past of the last fifty years, 
attempted major experiments, accom- 
plished and realized them in works that 
are landmarks in the aesthetic history 
of that period. It is inaugurating “a be- 
ginning” because its modes of expres- 
sion are practically unlimited. These 
modes themselves are but the tools of a 
creative conscience, for the last fifty 
years perpetually in a state of transfor- 
mation and of becoming. Abstraction 
represents the evolution of this creative 
conscience, the awareness it possess of 
its technical and spiritual possibilities, 
present and future, and, consequently, 
of its involvement in the perpetual inno- 
vation of all modes of expression which, 
even more than aesthetics itself, attest 
the considerable importance and the 
absolute value of non-figurative art in 
the historical continuum of the plastic 
style. 

We cannot enumerate today, when 
our present connects this fifty-year past 
with an unpredictable future, all the 
directions toward which the countless 
fan of abstract painting can open up. 
But, at the junction where the branches 
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of the fan converge, we can assess the 
major aspects of the creative conscience 
and its most productive imperatives. 
First of all, there are the two opposing 
currents: one which constructs the 
work of art in accordance with intellec- 
tual patterns, and the other whose basis 
is passion. 


STRUCTURE AND EMOTION 


Intelligence demands the authority 
to organize a non-figurative universe 
according to the precepts of logic, rea- 
son, and numbers, lest freedom might 
become anarchy and the independence 
of form might force it to become form- 
less. It demands such authority also in 
order to respond to the aspirations of a 
certain social functionalism. All art is 
both objective and subjective (no matter 
how rigidly objective it desires to be, it 
cannot help being subjective as well). 
But it stresses either one or the other of 
these two elements, depending upon its 
position in regard to sensation, emotion, 
imagination, and “ideas,” in the Pla- 
tonic sense of the word. The painter can 
believe that the world is his “represen- 
tation,” according to Schopenhauer’s 
precept, and therefore he can portray 
his inner world, the world of his emo- 
tions, his passions. On the other hand, 
he might attempt to discern the essen- 
tial structures of the objective universe, 
the ideal forms, by using his intelligence 
and his sensitivity. He could also give 
a plastic interpretation of it in which the 
creative self and the object-universe 
would overlay each other in transpar- 
ency. In no instance, and this we must 
remember, can the dominance of the 
intellect entirely eradicate the factor of 
passion, of sensitivity, in a work of art. 
But it subordinates these to creative 
reason and to explicit logic. 

Constructivism and Neo-plasticism 
resist this tide of emotional potentiali- 
ties which non-figuration encourages. 
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For a long time abstract, constructivist, 
geometric painters claimed the title ‘‘ab- 
stract” for themselves alone. For a long 
time, too, the Salon des Realites Nou- 
velles accepted as new realities only the 
structural, to the exclusion of the emo- 
tional. In their opinion, to abstract is 
to draw as close as possible to ideas, by 
rejecting any naturalist impression, any 
reference to what would not be ideal. 
They are the puritans of abstract art, 
the uncompromising votaries of pure 
form, of integral and honest objectivity. 
The formless begins, in their opinion, 
with non-intellectual, emotional form. 
No artistic creation exists in which 
intelligence does not have its say, its 
eminent or modest role to play. For art- 
ists who construct their work according 
to patterns of passion, extreme subjec- 
tivity is the rule. It would even seem as 
if there could be no question of objec- 
tivity, since the object exists solely at 
the moment of creation and is realized 
only when the creation is finished. The 
question of discovering the essential 
forms that correspond to the structures 
of the universe is no longer what mat- 
ters, but rather the problem of invent- 
ing, with passionate creative impetus, 
the artist’s emotional image of his inner 
self. What is required in this connection 
is complete identity between subject and 
object because it is the subject which, 
in and by means of the work of art, be- 
comes the object. The subject expresses 
and contemplates itself within the 
framework of this expression. We are 
speaking of identity on an emotional, 
not an intellectual, level, because intel- 
ligence is relegated to a secondary role 
— that of participating in the organiza- 
tion of the elements created by emotion. 
From more or less rigidly structured 
form to the “formless,” from inclosed 
form to free form, all the possibilities 
in the use of modes of expression con- 
stitute a plastic vocabulary in which 
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even the language of the Naturphiloso- 
phen of painting is not lacking: what 
Goethe called “the alphabet of the 
world’s spirit,” recovered and acknowl- 
edged by means of emotion rather than 
intelligence — Novalis’ “great cipher 
writing.” This is no longer a neo-Pytha- 
goreanism inherited from the Renais- 
sance, with its patrimony of the “golden 
section,” of “perfect proportions,” of 
mathematical “series” according to Fi- 
bonacci, but a visionary lucidity, a lyri- 
cal intuition, a poetic embrace of the 
cosmos, a prophet’s headlong plunge in- 
to the “soul of the world.” 


To renounce the forms of nature in 
order to possess more fully its souls is 
equivalent, aesthetically, to the kind of 
philosohical speculation that puts aside 
the phenomenon in order to comprehend 
the idea and to contemplate it in its ab- 
soluteness. Until the advent of abstract 
art, painting had to struggle against the 
apocity and weight of phenomena that 
yielded only superficial answers. It had 
to be content to convey those internal 
vibrations of nature it could perceive 
and remember in its landscapes, its still- 
lifes — the objects-phenomena from 
which the essential light sometimes 
shone despite the hard shell of nature. 
Contact with nature is more intense, 
more subjective as well, and freed from 
the superficially picturesque; it inter- 
prets organic pressures, vegetable gesta- 
tions, the invisible life of minerals, in 
the context of an internal experience, 
of an alchemy of emotion and passion.’ 
This is a problem that traditional fig- 
urative painting would rarely encoun- 
ter, so greatly was the artist’s attention 
seduced and held by accidents. In order 
to “know” the nature of a landscape, 
Cezanne felt that he had to have some 
intuition about its geological formation. 
Since he had no knowledge of mineral- 


ogy to guide him scientifically, the 
painter from Aix, by a kind of prophetic 
vision, reconstituted within himself the 
history of the metamorphoses of the 
Sainte Victoire Mountain. He did so in 
order to possess it, not for a mere mo- 
ment but permanently, believing that 
the actual form was intelligible only if it 
were the sum of all the telluric adven- 
tures that assailed it in the course of the 
millenniums. And this dissolution of 
form by the light and vibrations of 
shifting movements, which preoccupied 
Cezanne during the latter part of his 
life, represents a very important step 
toward abstraction. The desire to go be- 
yond form, to transcend the visible and 
to unite invisible with the visible, be- 
came painting’s raison d’étre. 

When one understands that abstract 
painting makes for a closer communion 
(because less fortuitous) with nature, as 
well as a more direct, more “cosmic” 
expression of its strength and energies, 
of the currents that traverse, elaborate, 
and transform matter, the indignation 
of the naive seems comical. The Jatter 
do not admit that any school of painting 
besides the figurative one is possible; 
and they accuse non-figurative painting 
precisely of “not taking nature into ac- 
count at all.” The same detractors of 
today’s art complain that abstract 
painters “turn away from the human” 
because they no longer portray the ex- 
ternal appearance of man. Actually, his 
passions, emotions, concerns, and dis- 
coveries manifest themselves to us di- 
rectly in the painting — in their pure 
state, with all man’s free ardor and with 
the immediate sincerity of a confession. 


THE UNIQUE AND THE OPEN 

Figurative forms in a painting are 
what words are in space, in an operatic 
aria, or in a religious hymn: the eluci- 
dation of a message that music might 
not be able to transmit clearly. Left to 
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itself, without a text, music permits 
each listener the freedom to allow his 
own emotions to awaken and to mingle 
with the feeling expressed by the music, 
even if they have no necessary rela- 
tionship with the initial emotion of the 
composer. The interaction between a 
symphony or quartet and the man who 
listens to it is certainly entirely differ- 
ent in kind from that which occurs be- 
tween a poem and the reader; the poetic 
emotion is always illuminated by the 
dialectics of imagery. The vocabulary of 
figurative painting is not (or is, inten- 
tionally, as in the case of the Surreal- 
ists or painters of fantasy) susceptible 
of equivocation. It is in use everywhere, 
as a general currency. Each abstract 
painter, on the contrary, creates his own 
personal vocabulary, which does not lend 
itself to translation because it has no 
accurate equivalents. The abstract 
painter’s solitude, his ability to make his 
work comprehensible to a spectator who 
does not feel it, does not actually ex- 
perience it, is not synonymous with the 
isolation or the unpopularity of the art- 
ist who uses modes of expression that 
are too new or are unpredictable. 
Rather, he is like the explorer of a 
marvelous country who, in telling 
about his trip, speaks in the language 
of the country itself, a language that is 
entirely alien to people who have never 
been there. It is hard to understand why 
Rembrandt’s contemporaries could not 
accept “Night Round,” why the Paris- 
ians of 1877 burst into laughter when 
they saw the Impressionists’ landscapes, 
or why the critics of his time considered 
Cezanne’s work as “the painting of a 
drunken night watchman.” 

On the other hand, the misconcep- 
tions and distrust of a large section of 
the public in regard to abstract painting 
are quite understandable, for this is not 
merely a matter of painting in a differ- 
ent way (as was true for Rembrandt, 
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the Impressionists, and Cezanne) but 


rather of painting something different. - 


This something different remains inac- 
cessible, naturally, to those who do not 
know how to perform the experiment 
of entering into a picture in the same 
way that one would “enter into” a 
Chinese landscape of the Sung Dynasty. 
This is why abstract painting never be- 
came popular,* even though the last 
fifty years have given us time to accus- 
tom our eyes as well as our feeling to 
it. Perhaps it never will become popular 
because it demands a move toward an 
act of effective and, in a way, creative 
participation on the part of the specta- 
tor, which the lazy habits of the eye, 
the heart, and the mind often paralyze. 
We look at a landscape by Ruysdael; 
we “take a walk” in a composition — 
mountains, rain, fog — by Tong Yuan, 
Kouo Hi, or Ma Yuan. To recognize na- 
ture in paintings where it is not por- 
trayed but is expressed by elemental en- 
ergies is possible only for the man who 
can himself experience the upward 
thrust of rocks, the rumblings of sub- 
terranean waters. 


Abstract art is not hermetic, as it 
is sometimes said to be. A hermetic text, 
like a coded language, is perfectly intel- 
ligible to anyone who has the key, the 
pony; the elucidation of a cryptogram is 
a labor of the intellect. In order for a 
novice of good will to penetrate into this 
mysterious world of non-figurative 
painting, which cannot be explained or 
demonstrated, we would have to give 
him the advice that the wise Taoist, 
Tchouang-tseu, gave to his disciples: 
“VYomit up your intelligence.” Intelli- 
gence is not the best avenue of approach 
to any work of art, figurative or other- 
wise. So far as abstract art, or even the 
most constructivist, objective, “strict” 
art, is concerned, intelligence does not 
lead to the true core of the painting. 
Actually, it leads nowhere unless emo- 
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tion, the ability to experience a thing,’° 
enlarges it, relays it at the very point 
beyond which it cannot go. A painting 
by Mondrian containing a minimum of 
geometric forms and pure colors is en- 
chanting to the mind that discerns in it 
subtle relationships, prodigiously deli- 
cate structures; but its intimate vibra- 
tions, like those that are present in 
Malevitch’s “White on White,” can be 
perceived solely by one’s sensitivity. 
Therefore the man who does not ap- 
proach this picture with sensitivity sees 
but the least important part of it. 


CREATIVE RECEPTIVITY 


Each individual who approaches a 
picture re-creates it within himself, in 
terms of his own personality and thanks 
to a sensitivity that is unique, since it 
is his own. This picture will therefore 
become as many different pictures as 
there are people who view it dynamical- 
ly, while still remaining entirely itself. 
Thus in every picture-spectator rela- 
tionship, a state of absolute uniqueness 
will be created because intelligence uni- 
fies experiences as much as sensitivity 
makes them varied. Therefore, Tchou- 
ang-tseu’s precept would have the fol- 
lowing meaning: to approach a work of 
art, do not take the common path (that 
of intelligence) but the one that is 
uniquely your own and along which you 
alone can travel — the only path where 
you will encounter the perfect conjunc- 
tion between the self and the non-self. 
For the non-self needs the self in order 
to exist, and you yourself will not be 
complete unless you are identified, at 
that very moment and in front of that 
precise object, with the non-self; you 
will be completely fused with it as it will 
be fused with you. 

There is no need to fear an error of 
interpretation, because what matters is 
to experience something, not to under- 
stand it. And, after all, it matters little 
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that a spectator experience exactly the 
same emotion as the artist. If the union 
of the artist and the spectator, by means 
of a painting, is complete, so much the 
the better. But what counts above all is 
the connection between the spectator 
and the painting; the latter inevitably 
becomes transformed as it “penetrates” 
the spectator, just as he changes in re- 
ceiving it. The wish to make the specta- 
tor participate was pushed to an ex- 
treme by certain artists;*° they purpose- 
ly composed works (it is hard to call 
them paintings) whose elements are mo- 
bile; the owner of the painting can 
change the position of these elements 
by hand, according to his whim, his 
mood of the moment, or, if such be the 
case, his own faculty for artistic creativ- 
ity. The extreme result of this method 
is that the painting ceases to be a unit, 
since it lends itself to practically un- 
limited transformations, and this would 
challenge its very existence as a work of 
art — unless, of course, one holds that 
the excellence of a work of art resides 
in its great capacity to become meta- 
morphosed by the spectator’s manipula- 
tion. This would be true, for example, 
of the capacity of a Calder “mobile” to 
become transformed or of the glance 
given by the inner eye which questions 
and reconstructs as it views that con- 
junction of forms and colors which a 
painting actually is — a new world, a 
unique world, open to whoever will risk 
the great adventure of communion. 
The ultimate goal of a work of art 
is that the spectator should perceive it 
totally as such, such as it is by virtue 
of the genius of the artist. This goal 
also consists in the possibility it offers 
everyone to immerse himself in the 
work of art. The purpose of such im- 
mersion is not to add something to the 
painting but rather to add something 
to the spectator: to reveal to him that 
part of the unknown of which he be- 
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came aware only because of this paint- 
ing — a part which was within him 
in the first place but which he would 
not have perceived had it not been 
for the painting. The timidity that so 
many people manifest when confronted 
with an abstract painting stems from 
the fact that they sense the many meta- 
morphoses it suggests to them and hesi- 
ate to run the risk of confronting them. 
This is far more often the deterrent 


1. Rouault was a great religious painter in spite 
of Fauvism, not because of it, 

2. A long and complete account of abstract 
sculpture would require a special study. 

3. Precedents exist today, in the sense that the 
most famous abstract painters are often imi- 
tated because of the success of their works. 
Thus, “schools” for their followers have al- 
ready been established. These imitators take 
the line of least resistance and the road to 
material success which, chimerically, they 
consider an assured one for the sole reason 
that they are copying an “expensive painter.” 

4. This would require a “morphology of mor- 
phology” upon which, primordially, the entire 
history of valid art should be based. 

5. A Suprematist composition, probably dating 
from 1918 and belonging to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of New York. The slope of the 
smaller square contained in the larger one 
represents a determination for motion which, 
in Malevitch, is always the manifestation of 
the mind. 

6. I mean those of our contemporary period. 

7. The German abstract painter Fritz Winter 
painted an entire series of gouaches in 1944 

in a very short time. They were executed in 


than are ignorance, prejudice, or indif- 
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ference. Doubtless men of the Stone 
Age took a long time to become accus- 
tomed to the pictures of animals which 
the witch painters portrayed in their 
sanctuaries. Perhaps the thousands of 
years which elaborated the plastic ha- 
bits of present day society have not yet 
completely prepared us to accept, unre- 
servedly and unequivocally, the current 
forms of abstract art. 


a state of cosmic communion, and they are 
very representative of those shoots, whose 
germinations, those torrents of matter in a 
state of fusion, those explosions of buds, 
those mysterious growths of crystals, which 
the Naturphilosophen as well as the pre-Soc- 
ratics experienced. Significantly, Winter en- 
titled this series of painting “Triebkrafte der 
Erde.” 

8. A great many critics, historians of art, and 
museum curators prove to be as incapable of 
knowing what abstract art really is as the un- 
lettered masses might be. At least the latter 
are not previously ruined or immobilized by 
some arbitrary and incorrect notion about 
“taste.” 

9. To experience something is the faculty for 
erleben, for living with, or just living — a 
state. It is a total human experience, for 
which all of man’s faculties are equally active 
and equally necessary; a total apprehension of 
the object seen by the viewer. The object con- 
tinues to live within the spectator and ac- 
quires a new life, associating the personality 
of what is perceived with that of the per- 
ceiver, and thus creating a new personality 
each time. 

10. Agam, for example. 


go Source: Reproduced from Diogenes, organ of the International Council for 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, Unesco House, Paris, and pub- 
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THE VALUE of art and value 


in art are two faces of the same prob- 
lem. If art has no value in itself, then 
it has no value whatsoever. An analysis 
depends upon recognition of the specific 
value presenting art and in esthetic ex- 
periences in general, but is also con- 
nected with the general problem of art, 
its meaning. 

About a half century ago, Benedet- 
to Croce in his Breviario di Estetica 
gave as a list of negations that establish 
what art is not, implying a positive 
definition of art. 


Some of the negations (for ex- 
ample, art is not a physical fact nor a 
utilitarian act) are entirely valid and 
constitute the historical function of the 
Crocian esthetics. Others need inter- 
pretation and integration to be under- 
stood properly. But above all at the 
present time, to these negations must be 
added others. And first of all, the nega- 
tion of some of the fundamental theses 
of the Crocian esthetics itself upon 
which an inferior culture finds itself im- 
paled because it finds difficulty in eluci- 
dating the matter by reducing it end- 
lessly to the refutation of important 
theories, hastily and without discern- 
ing criticism. 


Art is not pure intuition. Other- 
wise, it would involve either excess or 
a lack — an excess, if pure intuition 
is seen as a kind of creation ex nihilo; 
a lack, if it is limited to being an imagi- 
nary production, simply a work of the 
authentic imagination as opposed to a 
spurious one, or of a fused and coherent 
imagination, bringing about unity of 
sentiment. The question is, what will 
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be the criteria for such a judgment. 
There is indication that sentiment of 
any sort can support the imagination 
and give it the rhythm and ideal unity 
necessary to all works of art. 

Art is not experience, neither in 
the commonly accepted sense, nor in 
the more scientific. Otherwise every- 
thing would be artistic, because no hu- 
man being is deprived of a certain 
amount of experience and one needs 
more than a vast amount of esthetic 
experience to create even a single verse, 
a melody, or a design on canvas. Again, 
the “informing” of a thing in art which 
gives harmony to the specific experience 
of the artist is quite different from that 
of the scientist — in mental processes, 
because in the object through which he 
expresses himself and in the aspirations 
of the artist himself. Even in the case 
where an artist and scientist are found 
in the same person, it is easy to see 
the difference between artistic and 
scientific activity. No one would mistake 


the artistic sketches and designs of Leo- 
nardo with his sketches of machines and 
inventions and his prognostications of 
things to come. 

Art is not the purely visible. Much 
less is it something arbitrary, separating 
and reassembling the data of common 


experience, transfering it from the 
realm of nature into a vacuum. This 
would stifle communications and expres- 
sion and deny the very art and activity 

Above all, art is not diversion. True 
art can become a means of softening 
the misery and mediocrity of daily life. 
But sheer diversion is flight from re- 
sponsibility. It is an artifice to escape 
the taedium vitae. In most cases, it re- 
leases excess psychic and physical ener- 
gy by means of a renovating activity, 
interpolation or pause between one 
work and another. But in all such cases, 
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nothing is created. Play or diversion 
makes use of technical knowledge that 
regulates activity but does not leave be- 
hind any objective creation containing 
a value in itself. 

Art is not an outlet for passionate 
expression against the status quo, sym- 
bolized in a howl or stammer. It is not 
limited to mirroring nature. It does not 
repeat life, much less devote itself to 
the most banal aspects of it. 

Art is neither instinct nor pure vi- 
tality. Instinct sustains and rules physi- 
ological and psychological reactions in 
which it is easy to show the parady- 
namic movements. It can provoke to ac- 
tion or behavior which we call instinc- 
tive, but it cannot create values. Instinct 
does not produce the beautiful, just as it 
does not create the true or the good. 

Art can be a manifestation of vital- 
ity, since it presupposes some vitality 
in every case, but it is not its direct and 
typical expression. The vitality of art 
and in art is one that transfigures and 
is transfigured. It incarnates values that 
transcend mere vitality, physiological or 
psychological. The various aspects of 
vitality as such are decidedly antitheti- 
cal to art. They are the more common, 
more diffuse, more typical forms that 
cannot be attributed to art or to the 
esthetic sphere. Much less can art be 
the externalization of such vitality, 
which on the contrary often shows it- 
self in what is false. 

Let us turn, finally, to some Cro- 
cian negations. These are acceptable 
with some explanation. But explanation 
must not distort the original meaning 
nor abandon the letter and the spirit of 
the Crocian esthetic. 

Art is not intellectual knowledge. 
But this does not exclude intellectual 
knowledge from structuring art. The 
specific function of art is not knowing. 
However, art and knowledge are not in- 
compatible, just as sentiment and in- 
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telligence are not. The active sentiment 
in art is not the weak sentiment of 
common knowing, the psychic response 
to sensation or instinct, but it is a sen- 
timent sui generis. It has for an ob- 
ject, not a thing nor a person but a 
value which was made to adhere to 
the thing formed, to the beautiful. 
Such a sentiment is pervaded by ra- 
tionality, bounded up with thought 
and illuminated and elevated contin- 
ually by the intelligence. Art is the 
voice of culture and as such is not and 
cannot be estranged from knowledge. 


Likewise art is not morality that 
informs the practical code of conduct. 
The Dantesque poetry which celebrates 
the virtues of St. Francis and of St. 
Dominic is one thing. The heroic code 
and the living sanctity of both are 
another, just as the celebration of a 
battle is different from actually fight- 
ing it. However, there is no opposition, 
no incompatibility between the two. 


Furthermore, enthusiasm created 
by an ethics of heroism can produce the 
inspiring motive of poetry. But it really 
operates more in the esthetic attitude, 
a reaching out for a value not too easily 
acquired, which is always implicit in a 
dedication of the artist to his office, a 
disdain of mere charm, of compromise, 
of condescension to common and vulgar 


taste, which are only the guarantee of 
easy successes. 

This dedication and disdain can 
often rise to the highest intensity and 
ethical dignity to sacrifice the human 
in order to exalt tle artist. On the other 
hand it raises the artist and revivifies 
the complex state of the soul and invests 
him with freedom for an instant from 
the turbid current of daily life. 

Authentic art discloses vast hori- 
zons of which the uncultivated soul has 
no knowledge. It has a unique power 
for building an esprit de finesse and 
generating enthusiasm. 

Art finally is not illustration. It is 
not technique nor expression rooted in 
the technical. Technique can be refined 
while the work which results remains 
weak and insignificant because it de- 
prives the spirit and is devoid of inspira- 
tion. 

Technique alone cannot produce 
art, but it produces the appearance of 
art, in which all seems in order; only it 
lacks life, inspiration, significance and 
the raison d’étre of the work, leaving it 
dead in its in-expressiveness, since it 
has nothing to say, nothing to communi- 
cate. 

Art is the creation of the beautiful. 
No other value will authenticate or jus- 
tify its presence in the life of the spirit 
or the stream of history. 


| Source: SAPIENZA. 1960. pp. 108-115. Selected Translation. 
Presentation: Sr. M. Delphine, c.pp.s., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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POSSIBILITY 


SACRED ART 


BY FRANCESCO CADIN 


SUMMARY INTRODUCTION 

The difficulty in finding the relation between morality and art lies in the 

inuity between the ethical and esthetic aspects of human behavior, in the 
initial independence of the two activities. If beauty is only the physical equivalent 
of goodness or something gratuitously added to it, then the artist is justified in his 
attitude of moral irresponsibility and in the alleged privilege of “inspiration.” Yet the 
fact that both activities encompass “activities,” choices, “doing” in the wide 
sense and the fact that each offers possibilities that recurrently overlap suggests some- 
thing truly common in them. The problem seems one of temporality: the necessity 
of choice, which is something unique and based on an openness to alternative future 
possibilities. 

Generally the discontinuity between the ethical and the esthetic in human 
behavior is taken to mean opposition of both form and content. Sometimes the esthe- 
tic aspect is seen as form and ethico-sentimental aspect as content. In literature, 
for example, this would mean a turning to ethico-religious themes such as sin, grace 
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and charity, whose and excellence of technique is the form. In painting 
it creates a cleavage between abstractionism and figurativism. In cinematic art it 
separates dialogue from the visual aspects. 

Any attempt to interpret discontinuity must first affirm the necessity of free- 
dom and choice, because our acts are conscious and multiplied in time. The first and 

original alternative of choice is to “beget” time as the openness to or the exclusion of 
possibilities. But by being conscious of a choice to be made, there is necessarily also 
a resistance to time. Temporality and resistance to it are forever contesting for the 
mastery. 

Among all other possibilities there is that of choosing the act of choice itself. 
This is the esthetic possibility. One could also choose the moral life, but, since it ts 
characterized by an inexhaustible number of space-time aspects, to choose it means 
to accept the necessity of continuously choosing between good and evil. To choose 
the esthetic possibility, on the other hand, is to choose to be free of further choices. 
In the one case consciousness accompanies but does not hinder successive choices; in 
the other, there is an effort to halt awareness of temporality, to resist time. 

But even the artist, in choosing the esthetic possibility, cannot escape repeating 
and refashioning his individual artistic acts until the result is satisfying. He seems 
constrained to choose successive acts as much as one who chooses the moral possi- 
bility. The question is whether these successive acts are strictly chosen by him or 
ihe imposed on him by his first choice. If the esthetic choice is at bottom the choice 
of choice, then even the diversity of esthetic aspects among artists can be explained 
as simply the result of a choice of what has already been chosen by the individual 
artist. This is repetition. Even though the artist must confront the problem of the 
moment, he tends to refer himself to the results of his previous choices, tending to 
fixity. By presenting his work to the gaze of others he finds confirmation of that 
past which is so elusive and unfixed in himself. In all this there are only successive 
moments, though perhaps purely implicit, in the initial choice of choice, 

If the beautiful is interpreted as the sphere of whatever has been removed from 
freedom and free choice, it might seem that instead of past personal choices (repetition) 
mere geometry and the laws of composition, unity and balance would determine all 
the particulars of an artist’s work, As a matter of fact, one expects and looks for an 
inharmonious component, whose function is to impart movement, strike attention and 
emphasize the principal element of the composite. This inharmonious component is 
something willed, a matter of choice. It is the constant which gives us the artisi’s 
personality, end te'the chiles vopested tn esthetic 


THE POSSIBILITY OF SACRED ART 
Up to a point, the esthetic life can reality of the space-time aspects, so 


be understood as a “state,” as the po- 
sition of one who frees himself from 
freedom and from time. But various in- 
dications have already shown us in- 
stead that the esthetic action is a ten- 
tative endeavor. Latent in “repetition” 
is the fact that time keeps the artist in 
its grasp. At a certain point in his work, 
particularly toward the end, the artist 
feels it necessary to retrace his steps 
and reconsider the choices made.’ It is 
the problem of the final touch.? The 
need is felt to relive the choice and the 


that one can again detach himself from 
them. It is the appeal to nature, and na- 
ture can only be interpreted as past, as 
given. 

Even these “returns” are subject 
to esthetization, as wiih one who would 
follow a program of re-entering into 
the responsibility of consciousness and 
leaving it again several times like an 
impartial observer. 

But at this point of the esthetic life 
a new possibility can offer itself, which, 
without pretending to finally resolve it, 
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can soften the trials of the attempts 
and returns and bring one back to the 
acceptance of ethical choices in time. 
To give oneself to sacred art does not 
so much (or only) mean finding the 
sought-for fixity in a future beyond the 
future, or to intend in a moral way the 
esthetic itself as attempt to unite self 
to God before being able to possess 
Him.* Rather it means making oneself 
aware that the past itself, which truly 
seemed the first foundation of the at- 
tempt at esthetic fixity, escapes and 
transcends us. The artist was able not 
to let the future be of concern. To the 
everyday preoccupation (“What will 
happen in the world? What will hap- 
pen to me in the world? Shall I be?’”’) 
he reacted with a transcending act 
based upon the given, upon what was 
discounted and past: “Whatever may 
happen, no one can change my name; I 
will always have been a human being. 
Death awaits me, but I know it.” He 
transcended the disturbing presence of 
the other possibilities by inserting them 
in his own act of awareness as the pos- 
sible repetition of his own past. Yet the 
esthetic act could not be exhausted and 
fixed in a moment of time. The very 
necessity to go forward in his work (be- 
cause of the physicalness of the work) 
has constrained the artist to turn back 
more than once and review his own 
premises. The past, at first considered 
as gripped in one’s hand, has revealed 
his own uncertainty, his own openness. 
Ethical choices of the past lose the in- 
difference of the discounted alternative, 
are coordinated beyond the will of the 
artist and condition his returns. The 
very choice of the esthetic, now reab- 
sorbed into the past, spontaneously as- 
sumes ethical coloring. 

But is it simply spontaneous? And 
who has effected this unexpected co- 
ordination? Who has made the good to 
be good? Who has come to meet one in 
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time? Even if the situation is tran- 
scended by projecting it into the future, 
and even if other persons are tran- 
scended, that upon which they are 
based in order to transcend cannot it- 
self be transcended. The givenness, the 
“past” indicates, on this point, that far 
from being able to transcend further, 
we are transcended.‘ It is here that the 
Other is revealed to the artist. 

It is significant that it is precisely 
the attempt at liberation from freedom 
and from awareness that generated suc- 
cessively, repeatedly and profoundly a 
conscious stance. As already suggested, 
the historicity of being is not sufficient, 
without the resistance to this very his- 
toricity, to explain any confrontation of 
being. In this manner the presence of 
the Other to the artist is revealed. 

Sacred art will not simply be called 
art with the addition of a religious 
theme mediated by tradition, habit, or 
becomingness. Nor will it be called art 
simply by reason of subsequent con- 
sideration of mysterious divine inspira- 
tions, or by reason of absurd creative 
affinities with the Creator, or by reason 
of the foreseeing of the final term of 
the cycle presented above. 

The interpretation which I have 
presented is somewhat disjoined, in that 
the choice of sacred art appears as the 
possible terminus of a temporal itiner- 
ary. It is not that I would see the dedi- 
cated painter or sculptor like an old 
man who, after having tried nearly 
everything from bohemianism to pagan 
mysticism, now thinks over the words 
of Savonarola. It is incumbent on 
me only to underline the successiveness 
of the presentation of the possibility of 
sacred art to the artist. We observe in 
Rouault, whose faith and moral commit- 
ment were acquired before he began to 
paint or sculpt, that in his paintings the 
sacred subject is presented as sacred 
only at the end of his pictorial cycle. 
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Rouault had to pass through the paint- 
ing of clowns, perverse judges, young 
and old filles de joie to find the Face of 
Christ, at the same time as he found 
a more sure and expressive technique. 

We must still consider how the art- 
ist who has encountered the Other on 
the way can continue to be artist, and 
whether his choice can still be called 
esthetic. It is evident that, if the esthe- 
tic life were considered a state, which 
exhausts itself in the initial choice of 
the choice, every art qualified as reli- 
gious or ethical or social would corres- 
pond to a radical failure of the esthetic 
life. But if the esthetic life is viewed as 
a tentative endeavor, the inevitability 
of the returns justifies the encounter 
with the Other and remains, even after 
the encounter, a tendency to fixity and 
permanence. It takes the name of “eter- 
nity.” The esthetic choice will still be 
choice of the choice, choice of the 
“past,” but it will include also what has 
unexpectedly been met in the past. “‘Per- 
manence” will be displaced by the mo- 
ment of personal choice, which shows 
itself unstable in the very fixing of it- 
self, and will be attributed to the tran- 
scendence of the Other. 

This will mean acceptance of the 
temporality of the moment, acceptance 


of its esse comprised in the ethical life, 
and endeavor to insert the moment into 
the participation of the Transcendence 
which the openness of the given has re- 
vealed. The choice of sacred art remains 
a possibility undetermined by any dia- 
lectical necessity. It remains a risk 
without the comfort and support of sac- 
ramenta! investiture. 

It is signifcant, furthermore, that 
recisely in the works of sacred art one 
becomes fully cognizant of the import- 
ance of what I have called the “inhar- 
monious component,” the basis of the 
artistic personality. What expresses the 
artist’s personal characterisic is what 
precisely makes possible the manifesta- 
tion of the presence of the Other. Har- 
mony of composition remains open. The 
whole has not yet been resolved, has 
not yet been given equilibrium in itself. 
Scientific — or rather, pseudo-scientific 
— engineering of a work binds it to- 
gether but leaves one empty and unsat- 
isfied, as after reading stereotyped fic- 
tion. 

What the artist seeks, what the old 
lady in church seeks, and what we our- 
selves seek — almost always anyhow — 
is something resolved, something which 
nonetheless does not exhaust itself sole- 
ly because it has been resolved. 


o Source: ARCHIVIO DI FILOSOFTA. 1957, No 1, 121-130. Selected transla- 
tion with summary introduction. 


Presentation: Frederick J. Hunnefeld, c.pp.s., St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, 


Ohio. 


1. The artist will try to react to this necessity. 
For example, Baudelaire in Counsels to Young 
Writers, III, says: “I am not a proponent of 
correction and deletion. It only disturbs the 
reflections.” 

2. The division of tasks in the direction, produc- 
tion and editing of screenplays might be able 
to shed light on such uncertainties. At the last 
Film Festival of Venice, Castellani presented 

two variant finales for his “J sogni nel caset- 
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to.” And equivalent to a solution is the resolu- 
tion Cayatte followed to leave indefinite the 
final answer in “Sianio tutti assassini.” 

3. St. Augustine, Confessions, IV. 

4. It is highly significant that Heidegger, who 
has shown himself so insensitive, at least in 
Sein und Zeit, to the problem of permanence 
shows a preference for and hence emphasizes 
unjustifiably the temporal mode of the future. 
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abstract 
painting 


by herbert schade 


AMONG THE NOTEWORTHY events in the his- 
tory of art is the disappearance of the object from twentieth 
century painting. The painter, who in a special manner had 
been the steward of the visible world, disregarded external 
appearances and tried to express in form and color experi- 
ences not visible to the human eye. This was called abstract 
painting, a term that has long since captivated the public. 
Michel Seuphor described it: “A painting is to be called ab- 
stract when in it the objective realities that constitute the 
world of nature are no longer recognizable.”* This concept, 
however, — like other style designations, such as Gothic, 
Baroque and Romantic — is questionable and quite negative. 
Still, lay people and artists, critics and scholars have ac- 
cepted it as a mere convention. Since the agreement is here 
to stay, let the formula stand. Far more significant than the 
term, however, is the reality behind it. Significant, too, is 
the fact that abstract painting is already a half century old. 
Numerous artists paint unobjectively. A special lexicon of 
abstract painters alone preesnts over six hundred biogra- 
phies. And “Exhibit II documenta Kassel . . . 1959” leaves 
the impression that abstract painting is the legitimate art of 
the twentieth century. Furthermore we know Chrisian 
painters who pursue this style. In modern church construc- 
tion object-less art is taken for granted. 
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These historical facts suggest that 
we withhold judgment. And when we 
look to authorities who could direct the 
uninitiated, we become even more hesi- 


The first attacks on abstract paint- 
ing arise from fundamental considera- 
tions of a philosophical nature. There is 
a fear that this particular style of paint- 
ing places in 
doubt the nature 
of the world and 
of man. H. Sedl- 
mayr sees in ab- 
stract art the 
danger of a drift 
toward the mean- 
ingless: “The 
whole of autono- 
mous music, a 
musical _ logistic, 
tends in the final 
analysis, toward 
the absurd .. . In 
retrospect we rec- 
ognize the anal- 
ogy between this process and the final 
phase of painting gone absolute.’’? Sedl- 
mayr’s distinction is in essence between 
abstract painting with intended mean- 
ing and painting without meaning. 
Viewed historically, “. . . ‘abstract paint- 
ing with definite meaning’ is the last 
chapter of the old art. It is, in its own 
fashion, at least by intent, still ‘tran- 
scendent’ in a very concrete sense: as 
painting it intends something above and 
beyond the visible picture.”* There is 
a striking break when the objectless pic- 
ture becomes like a cipher for whatever 
you like; when the viewer may at his 
own caprice add to the picture “any 
meaning that fits.”* This object- 
painting without meaning for the first 
time presents “the extreme of ‘auton- 
omous’ painting, stripped of all ‘ex- 
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tant. Artists, art historians and theolo- 
gians have expressed such contrasting 
views about this painting that we seem 
to have run aground in its problems. 


traneous’ suggestions of meaning.’”* It 
is this painting that Sedlmayr sees as 
leading to the meaningless. His warning 
deserves to be heeded. 

Even among 
the advocates of 
modern art 
voices are raised 
against abstract 
painting, among 
them, the opin- 
ions of Kahnwei- 
ler claim partic- 
ular attention. 
Daniel Henry 
Kahnweiler was 
born in 1884 in 
Mannheim, lived 
from the begin- 
ning of the cen- 
tury in France 
and is one of the most important and 
successful of contemporary art dealers. 
He handles primarily the works of fau- 
vists and cubists. His book on Cubism is 
basic. In a discussion in Baden-Baden 
in October of last year, Kahnweiler ex- 
pressed himself very forcefully against 
abstract painting. He started from the 
fact that among the great painters to- 
ward the end of the nineteenth century 
there were very few who defied the pub- 
lic. “How different this is from the situ- 
ation today at large exhibits, such as the 
last biennial exhibit in Venice, or the 
so-called biennial exhibit of youths now 
in Paris, or the Documenta II. There no 
one is irritated any more, there is no 
occasion for ridicule. Here is geometric 
and lyrical abstraction, Tachism, action 
painting, and all these new styles yield 
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works that offer no occasion for oppo- 
sition by the bourgeoisie. In these new 
works, that represent nothing, the view- 
er may find pleasure or not. There is no 
longer any reason for irritation. But 
since these ‘pseudo-painters’ — permit 
me the expression — do aim for approv- 
al by their color arrangement, their wall 
decorations are usually attractive. 
‘Pseudo-painters’ I called them because 
their works distort the true essence of 
painting — communication. The true 
painter who is moved by a visual expe- 
rience — I stress: visual experience — 
wishes to share it with his fellow men. 
It is precisely this shared experience 
with the artist that begets a viewer’s 
enjoyment of art. Painting is a text that 
should produce our external world. But 
when there is talk of soul states and 
other nonsense, of pictures that depict 
nothing, this is mere babbling. The au- 
thor of these pictures — if he had a 
comment — would merely prove that he 
lacks the spirit of a painter. The unob- 
jective painting in our times is really 
a craft, nothing else. A true painting — 
viewed properly — creates the external 
world of the viewer. But this pretentious 
craft that we have today has spread 
over the world. This ought to be the 
key to its true nature. Such universality 
occurred once before. The academic 
drawing-room art of the last half of the 
nineteenth century likewise dominated 
the whole of Europe and America. Hol- 
low productions, all alike, filled the mu- 
seums. Where are they today? In a few 
provincial museums we find the last of 
them. . . . What poses today as the 
avant-garde is academic, nothing else. 
And what is academic? It is the appli- 
cation of forms and techniques whose 
intrinsic nature has been lost. What are 
abstraction and its concomitant phe- 
nomena other than an academic misin- 
terpretation of Fauvism, Cubism and 
Surrealism? We forget that the so- 
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called droplet and other kindred sys- 
tems have their origin in the “Ecriture 
automatique,” in the automatic writing 
of Surrealism, even in the Rorschach 
test, which I prefer not to mention. The 
use of foreign materials — as by the 
cubists already in 1912 — in pictures 
made of sand, ashes and glued paper is 
pursued by certain surrealists; Masson, 
Max Ernst, not to mention others. Even 
Schwitters could not understand the 
reasons which justified these techniques. 
The argument of numbers refutes those 
who use it, for creators of real value are 
always few. . . . There will be painters 
again, only a few, who will give expres- 
sion to our times. How I do not know. 
But they will be painters and not crafts- 
men.”* This sharp attack against ab- 
stract painting by an exponent of Cub- 
ism synthesizes the objections of many 
to this style. It is exceeded by the words 
of several painters themselves. Two of 
them, whose works command special 
authority, Oskar Kokoschka and Pablo 
Picasso, should now be cited. 


Kokoschka points out the sociolog- 
ical and intellectual background of ob- 
jectless painting and delves deeper into 
the problem. The problem of abstract 
art is not only a problem of art but it 
sheds light on the whole spiritual status 
of the times. Kokoschka attributes the 
genesis of non-objective painting to 
three causes: the mathematic-technical 
concept of the world, formalistic educa- 
tion in art and a special kind of psychol- 


First, the painter’s view on the 
mathematic-technical spirit: “The re- 
placing of the humanistic world view by 
faith in the validity of the physical law 
of nature alone is the background condi- 
tion for the success of a purely technical 
civilization.”” “If man were merely a 
pure number, a coefficient in the calcu- 
lus of physical world events, there 
would be no need for a picture. Mathe- 
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matical symbolism is inhuman, object- 
free, single-tracked.”* Kokoschka is as 
sharply critical of the profession of art 
as he is of the domination of technology. 
“Today, thanks to the hysterical pursuit 
of art as well as to formalistic art train- 
ing, especially in the United States, we 
have arrived at the stage where scarce- 
ly a single art exhibit will portray the 
wonders of the visible world as observed 
by a pair of open eyes. Even the public 
is not shocked when art propaganda 
proscribes men and all objects as the 
content of a picture.””*® 
Finally Kokoschka describes the 
psychic background of abstract paint- 
ing. “The abstract master of today, in 
contrast with the artists of the past, ap- 
proaches his work with an empty head, 
expects inspiration neither from a con- 
sciousness of history nor from a felt 
awareness of the objective realities 
about him, but outside of reason from 
an activity, as a manifestation of his 
lower consciousness sets him musing; 
and this becomes as spontaneous as 
table turning.””® Surely these elements 
which Kokoschka characterizes have a 
bearing on the evaluation of abstract 
painting. However, his opinions rest on 
a personal background and, therefore, 
have their limitations which cannot be 
discussed further here. Let us rather 
cite Picasso’s view. Now this may sur- 
prise many laymen who at times con- 
fuse the terms “abstract” and “mod- 
ern,” and for whom Picasso stands as 
the prototype of all modern art. The 
fact merely proves anew how many- 
sided and involved the subject really is. 
Picasso says: “There is no abstract 
art. . . . We must always begin with 
something. . . . We cannot stand up 
against nature. . . . Nature is stronger 
than the strongest man.’’" 
The above citations against abstrac- 
tion in art are severe; but they are not 
without foundation. We cannot dismiss 


them. In contrast to these substantial 
arguments against non-objective art 
there are a number of opinions of doubt- 
ful substance. The sayings of Alois Mel- 
icher, which are in spirited opposition to 
modernism and are of some worth in 
themselves, are full of emotion and rhet- 
oric. But in the end the author falls 
into such tempermental scolding that 
he loses out.’? 

The remarks of William Hausen- 
stein are on a higher plane. This well- 
known art publisher, the author of an 
article in 1914, “The Enslavement of 
the Object,” declares: “I dare to assert 
that abstract art is the expression of 
a world in which the demise of the 
object has already begun to be a reality. 
This is bad enough; but in fact it is not 
even necessary to mention that abstract 
art bears witness to the demise of the 
objective world by way of anticipa- 
tion.”** Hausentein’s eschatological 
view may be understandable in the light 
of the catastrophies we have experi- 
enced. But how shall we justify this 
thesis that is almost theological in char- 
acter: “. . . abstract art bears witness 
to the demise of the objective world by 
way of anticipation”? Unfortunately we 
frequently find attempts to make a di- 
rect wholesale judgment of art experi- 
ments in theological terms such as “her- 
esy,” “apocalyptic,” “sins against the 
Holy Ghost,” and so forth. Here there is 
a question primarily of aiming at effect 
with terms not supported by the teach- 
ings or writings of the Church. But they 
do give us an unpleasant feeling and 
they are especially painful when used 
by those in authority. 

The opponents of abstract art are 
matched by an equal array of defenders. 
If we mention a few representatives of 
this art, we do so because we wish to 
discuss several well-known artists them- 
selves. Be that as it may, let us hear a 
few of the characteristic voices. 
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Michael Seuphor — author of the 
lexicon of abstract painters mentioned 
above — writes: “Abstract art molds 
the features of our century.” Haft- 
man confirmed this view with reference 
to the Documenta II: “One thing is 
clear, the whole domain of explanation 
by means of visual image pictures at 
present can muster but little force. The 
art has become abstract.”* More signifi- 
cant is the fact that Seuphor sees in 
the emphasis on the abstract a turning 
toward religious creativity. After a long 
decline in specifically religious art, ab- 
stract art has disclosed in our own time 
the true metaphysical character of all 
art.”** G. Malin — his statement too 
characterizes the situation — hopes to 
find a resurgence of art in non-figura- 
tive painting: “Modern abstract paint- 
ing above all is leading painting back 
to 

We must also cite Conrad West- 
phal, because his enthusiasm for ab- 
stract art touches on the poetical. West- 
phal’s statement is unusual: a year be- 
fore the publication of Sedlmayr’s sen- 
sational volume, The Loss of the Center, 
Westphal used the same idea of the 
“center” to describe and justify ab- 
stract painting. Their independent 
choice of the word is beyond question. 
If the success of Sedlmayr’s work were 
not sufficiently emphatic, Westphal’s 
contribution would indicate how deeply 
minds were moved by the question. 
He writes: “If we grasp the whole, 
then we see the motive that gave rise to 
the picture, the foundation from which 
it arose; top and bottom seem dispensed 
with: ‘Your song revolves like the can- 
opy of stars.’ (The slanting houses of 
Cezanne, the change of perspective in 
his still life). We may look at such a pic- 
ture from all sides; even upside down 
the finality it achieves is unmistakably 
clear. 
“As boundless space is everywhere, 
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and as everywhere we are the center 
of this space, so a picture of this kind 
addresses itself to us — from its own 
revolving center to ours. Thus the rose 


_window of the cathedral attracts the 


suppliant to its center and places him 
into the very heart of things. 

“Tf a picture does not so favor us, 
then it is only a beginning, an attempt 
at a picture, but not a picture as such 
.... The abstract therefore is nothing 
outside of meaning; it is not a construct, 
it is the fullness of meaning, the opera- 
tive as such . . . . Now what does the 
whole of the abstract image convey? It 
is the basic question as to the meaning 
of our fate; it is like the question at 
death, of what has been accomplished in 
our existence as a whole . . . thus the 
abstract picture is the glyph in which 
the present hour of life burns bright- 
est.’’1* 

Think what we may of the poetic 
language of Westphal, his comparison 
of the abstract picture with the rose 
window of the cathedral is noteworthy. 
Undoubtedly with this comparison 
Westphal seeks to point out a new foun- 
dation for painting in general. The sys- 
tem of reference of the abstract painter 
is not guaranteed by an objective cosmic 
world but by the human subject. Space is 
boundless and we are at its center. Thus 
the person is confirmed as the ultimate 
category. And this category is also fun- 
damental for abstract painting. This 
Westphal rightly recognizes. But the 
subjective system of reference of the ab- 
stract artist should not be confused with 
the world of the cathedral. 


P. Regamey expresses himself more 
prosaically: “I can only conclude with 
a quick generalization concerning non- 
figurative church art. Its exclusion, as 
if by nature it were Promethean — or 
even ‘satanic’ — on the plea that its pre- 
sentation violates the laws of God’s cre- 
ation — is ridiculous.””” 
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The above conflict of opinions, end- 
ing with the last citation, leads to some 
conclusions. First, the question of ab- 
stract painting is not a matter of reli- 
gious faith. There are good Christians 
who are opposed to it and others who 
favor it. The Church herself, fully aware 
in her office as teacher of the intellec- 
tual movement in the world, has not 
condemned abstract pictures. They are 
plentifully evident in her houses of wor- 
ship. 


Second, this is not even question 
of a fundamental principle of art. That 
is to say that we cannot maintain that 
he who paints abstractly is not an artist, 
nor that he who paints objectively is 
inartistic. There is artistic talent on 
both sides. 


This dilemma brings out once more 
the question of background. The contra- 
diction among authorities and ideas sug- 
gests a careful scrutiny of the question 
itself. Actually the name-caller who is 
preoccupied with the term “abstract” 
does not offer enough. He confuses what 
he professes to clarify because he bases 
it on a purely formalistic and superficial 
concept. The real difficulties lie in the 
mental attitudes that reveal themselves 
behind form and color. It is not abstract 
or objective painting which is the essen- 
tial difference, but how one paints ab- 
stractly or objectively. There is, namely, 


development and work of 


Two quotations from 
and Mondrian may throw a little light 
on the philosophical problem of the new 
painting. Kandinsky writes: “Our soul, 
which after a long period of materialism 
is just stirring to wakefulness, hides in 
itself a seed of doubt, of unbelief, of the 
aimless and purposeless. The whole 


[This part of the author’s essay is introduced with some com 
Kandinsky and Mondrian 
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objective painting which from an artis- 
tic or philosophical viewpoint is very 
questionable, just as there are abstract 
works of inferior artistic and philosophi- 
cal value. Weidle emphasizes this ex- 
pressly. Prior to him the expressionist 
E. L. Kirchner observed: “. . . ‘realistic’ 
and ‘abstract’ are properties, not quality 
concepts.”* 

We can understand the develop- 
ment and diversity of abstract painting 
by comparing the work and mentality of 
two painters, Wassily Kandinsky and 
Piet Mondrin. The two artists preceed 
from different hypotheses and arrive at 
different conclusions. The fact that the 
difference in spirituality is barely no- 
ticed and that both the critics of and 
enthusiasts for the abstract are satisfied 
with a formal name, the word “ab- 
stract,” shows that usual evaluation is 
based only on aesthetics. It is believed 
that modernity, sublimity of mind, mo- 
rality, even the innermost relation to 
God, pardon and damnation, heaven and 
hell, can be handled by a purely extern- 
al aesthetic criterion, namely by the 
mere fact that someone paints abstract- 
ly or objectively. Yet the difference 
among abstract painters is so great that 
some of them are farther from each 
other than others are from purely ob- 
jective painters. A comparison between 
Kandinsky and Mondrian illustrates 
this. 


parisons of the 
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nightmare of materialism, that has 
made an evil and pointless jest out of 
the life of the universe, is not yet past.” 
There is a crack in our soul, and it 
sounds, when we succeed in touching it, 
like a precious vase newly found in the 
depths of the earth when it has a crack. 
Therefore the move toward the primi- 
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tive, as we experience it today in a bor- 
rowed form, cannot last long.”** Some- 
thing new should arise in the soul. Mon- 
drian expresses it thus: “If we do not 
represent things, then there is room for 
the divine.”™ 

In the final analysis, acording to 
both artists, religious reasons are not 
the cause of abstract painting. But both 
pioneers of the abstract make many 
allusions which, while they always in- 
clude religious elements, were often of 
interest in a _ spiritual-historic way. 
Among succeeding generations of artists 
and their works there is even greater 
division than between Kandinsky and 
Mondrian. Among their successors the 
so-called Tachism (from the French “la 
tache” = the spot) played a particular 
role. Its main representatives were the 
German-French Wols or Alfred Otto 
Wolfgang Schulze who died in 1951 in 
Paris and the American Jackson Pollock 
who died in New York in 1956. Wols’ 
pictures frequently consist of a multi- 
tude of stripes that aim to demonstrate 
existential structures. At times these 
structures are reminiscent of nature 
motifs. Pollock worked mostly with 
sprayed or dripped aluminum paints 
that gave the effect of a vibrating field 
of force. The autonomous and the un- 
conscious play a big part in Tachism. 
Neither artist works with religious mo- 
tifs. Both are captivated by the psychi- 
cal, or better, the unconscious. Pollock 
says: “The source of my painting is the 
unconscious. I approach painting in the 
same manner as I sketch, without pre- 
paratory study. . . . When I paint I 
scarcely notice what is going on, only 
afterwards do I see what I have done.” 
Nevertheless, the pure rhythm of a Pol- 
lock canvas is ultimately an empty 
form for something else. We may well 
ask ourselves why, for example, Wols 
and Pollock did not use their talents 
more meaningfully. In his address on 
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the occasion of the opening of the “Ex- 
hibit IT Documental Kassel” Haftmann 
remarked that following the great ca- 
tastrophies the old ideas, such as “The 
Christian West,” “European Human- 
ism,” appear finished from the artist’s 
viewpoint. According to Haftmann these 
ideas are in conflict with reality. With 
all due reservations about this, we can 
still detect here a motif of abstract 
painting. The old claims seem false to 
the artist. Finally, he doubts, though 
wrongly, every concrete statement. Hél- 
derlin’s words in his “Hymne Mnemeo- 
syne” are verified: 


A sign are we, 
without meaning 
Without pain are we and we have 


In other words, confusion in society 
makes every statement difficult, sub- 
ject to misinterpretations, and question- 
able. The artist therefore hides behind 
rebus and riddle. Often he hides be- 


Sometime I shall be lying in the 
nowhere 


Beside an angel who is anywhere.*’ 


Actually even such verses are written in 
pain. Worringer uncovered the secret 
anxiety that lurks behind abstractions: 
“Whereas the sense of the emotional 
has as its condition a happy pantheistic 
relation of trust between man and the 
phenomena of the external world, the 
urge to abstraction is the consequence 
of a great interior unrest caused by the 
phenomena of the world, and in refer- 
ence to religion it corresponds to a 
strong transcendental coloring of all 
representation. This condition we like to 
designate as an overwhelming view of 
space. Primum in mundo fecit Deus ti- 
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mor, the elegiast Tibullus said, and this 
same anxiety can be accepted as the 
root of all artistic creation.”™* 


At the very time, during the course 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centu- 
ries, when reigious works of art, includ- 
ing representations of God, were 
stamped on countless holy pictures and 
degenerated to trash, fear struck the 
heart of the artist. He experienced the 
absolute as formless, nameless and 
strange, transcending everything ob- 
jective the world had to offer. Such an 
experience naturally leaves the door to 
the impulsive, the inhuman, and even 
the demoniacal. Furthermore, this un- 
conscious type of painting tends to in- 
cite men. Therefore, it is the respon- 
sibility of the person to exercise the fi- 
nal control even over the creation of the 
artist. We cannot, however, as a matter 
of principle, shut off the powers of the 
unconscious and the associational, for 
there are many indications that in them 
and in the anonymous, spirit and angel 
can work as well as passion and demon. 


Hugo Ball, dadaist and recent con- 
vert, relates an experience that substan- 
tiates all this. He appeared as a “pillar” 
and staggered on the stage of “Verse 
Without Words.” “I had just finished 
‘The Song of Labadas to the Clouds’ 
to my right at the music stand, and ‘Ele- 
phant Caravan’ to my left, and turned 
again to the middle easel, busily flap- 
ping my wings. The sonorous tones and 
the dragging rhythm of the elephants 
permitted me a final climax. But how 
was I to finish it. Then I noticed that 
my voice, no other way remained, took 
on the age-old cadence of priestly lam- 
entations, that style of Mass song used 
to express grief in Catholic churches of 
both East and West. 


“I do not know what this music 
suggested. But I began to sing my song 
in a recitative style as used in the 
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Church and tried not only to remain 
serious but also to enforce seriousness. 
For a moment it appeared to me that 
there emerged from my cubist mask the 
pale, worried face of a child, that half- 
frightened and half-curious face of a 
ten-year-old boy, who in the Requiem 
and High Masses of his home parish 
hangs trembling and eager on the lips 
of the priest. Here, as I had arranged, 
the electric light went out and, covered 
with persperation, I was lowered from 
the podium like a magic bishop through 
the trap door of the stage.”’** 

Ball only wished to be an artist, 
to exercise the absolute and the myste- 
rious, and he fell, unconsciously, into 
“the age-old cadence of priestly lamen- 
tation.” This experience made the da- 
daist thoughtful, and should do the same 
to us, for religious and pseudo-religious 
pathos cannot be overlooked even in 
modern art. Here, as is often the case, 
truth and error lie side by side. 

Abstract art has come to stay in 
Christian churches. Here many abstract 
works not only point to a sociological 
anonymity — they are convential, but 
they also betray a moral anonymity — 
they are noncommittal. Many are ab- 
stract but contain a firmly outlined 
theme. Manessier has a large painting, 
“The Sixth Hour,” in a Zurich gallery, 
which gives a modern dress to the 
events of Good Friday. There arises the 
question, then, whether the artist who 
begins with a definite theme of Chris- 
tian revelation, and perhaps with a 
clearly outlined commission (“Activity 
of the Holy Trinity,” “The Sixth Hour,” 
and the like) actually works with other 
preconceptions, as an unconsciously 


working tachist. The tachist in method 
is similar to the surrealist (who, never- 
theless expresses himself objectively for 
the most part). The thematic artist, 
however, is closer to expressionism ur 
fauvism. 
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We may also take the view that 
Christianity, as an historical religion, 
does not rest on hilosophical knowl- 
edge alone. The life of Christ, his death 
and Resurrection, bring about our re- 
demption. Therefore, in the Church we 
shall never completely renounce con- 
crete representations of historical facts 
—and therefore the presentation of sym- 
bols and objects. This is surely to the 
point. However, this does not preclude 
the possibility of an abstract art. But 
if we seek a Christian tachism, the im- 
mersion should be so deep, that from 
the depths of the soul, as if unconscious- 
ly, those abstract forms and color com- 
positions should emerge — in the man- 
ner of the dadaistic experience of H. 
Ball — which can be adapted as images 
of Christian reality. Only a few will 
possess such prophetic talents. 

St. Paul afirmed the possibility of 
such occurrences in his First Epistle to 
the Corinthians where he speaks of 
tongues and prophecy. But he was im- 
mediately critical: “But now, brethren, 
if I come to you speaking in tongues 
what shall I profit you, unless I speak 
to you either in revelation, or in know]l- 
edge, or in prophecy, or in teaching? 
Even inanimate instruments, like the 
flute or the harp, may produce sound, 
but if there is no difference in the notes, 
how shall it be known what is piped or 
harped? If the trumpet give forth an 
uncertain sound, who will prepare for 
battle? So likewise you — unless with 
the tongue you utter intelligible speech 
— how shall it be known what is said? 
For you will be speaking to the empty 
air. There are, for example, so many 
kinds of language in this world and none 
without a meaning. If then, I do not 
know the meaning of the language, I 
shall be to the one to whom I speak, 
a foreigner; and he who speaks, a 
foreigner to me. So also you, since you 
strive after spiritual gifts, seek to have 
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them abundantly for the edification of 
the church. Therefore let him who 
speaks in a tongue pray that he may 
interpret. . . . Therefore, if the whole 
church be assembled together and, while 
all are speaking with tongues, there 
should come in uninstructed persons or 
unbelievers, will they not say that you 
are mad? .. . So then, brethren, desire 
earnestly the gift of prophesying and do 
not hinder the gift of speaking in 
tongues. Only let all things be done pro- 
perly and in order.”*° 

“A one-sided glossolaly, a prepon- 
derance of objectless art, permits the 
anonymous and the unknown to stand 
out. The effacing of pictures means a 
breakdown of communication: If our 
abstract pictures hung in a church we 
would not have to hide them on Good 
Friday. Abandonment itself becomes a 
picture. There is neither God nor man 
to see. And we can still laugh instead 
of sinking into the ground in dismay? 
What does all this mean? Perhaps only 
that the world has reached the sign post 
of a general pause, the zero point; that 
a universal Good Friday has come, 
which is felt more strongly outside the 
Church in this case than within it; that 
the Church calendar has broken down 
and God remains dead on the Cross even 
on Easter Sunday. The philosopher’s 
saying: ‘God is dead’ begins to take 
form all around. But where God is dead, 
Satan becomes almighty. It is conceiv- 
able that there is a church century as 
there is a church year, and that Good 
Friday, or, more exactly, the hour of 
death on the Cross, falls in ours.” 


It is not the purpose of these few 
comments to dispute the significance of 
abstract painting. There is a list of 
works and artists that deserve atten- 
tion. The suggestive and journalistic ex- 
planations of abstract painting as the 
only possibility for our time are, in 
their very conception, just so much rhet- 
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oric. In the instance of genuine abstrac- 
tions the inroads of anonymous forces 
become a danger. Their taking over in- 
dicates a threat to the language. At the 
same time we must recognize in these 
artists the creators of the elements of 


a new language. Alongside them a con- 
ventional abstract art cannot be ig- 
nored, which may be cheap at times. 
Superficial elegance and inflated pro- 
foundity often go hand in hand. To re- 
ligion the later is a more serious threat. 
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